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THE TRUTH AS TOLD IN DAKOTA BOOMS. 





Rev. T. M. Findley, in Dakota Capital. 


Many things that are said in boom editions of 
newspapers and advertisements of land specula- 
tors the advertisers and writers themselves know 
to be false. The intention often exists to exag- 
gerate when in fact there is no exaggeration at 
all. 
It would not be too hopeful, certainly, to say 

that Dakota has as fair a prospect before it as the 

average State in theUnion. 

Yet fact has far outrun 

fancy in the case of most 

other States. 

One hundred years ago 
no man saw in fancy the 
great city built at the con- 
fluence of the Allegheny 
River with the Mononga- 
hela. The boomer of that 
day, if such a creature ex- 
isted, failed to forecast the 
future anywhere near up 
to what has been realized. 
The Ohio boomer of sev- 
enty years ago, instead of 
overstating, failed to grasp 
a single conception of the 
future greatness of that 
State—now realized. Later 
still, the early settlers of 
Illinois, although filled 

with visions of future pros- 

perity, never imagined the 
half. 

Thirty years havescarce- 
ly passed sincea man might 
have gained possession of 
a farm and have cultivated 
it without disturbance 
from lot seekers in the 
heart of the new metropo- 
lis and capital of Iowa. 

All that a man will have 
to do in Dakota is to stay 
where he is, and the greatness which has come 
to other States will come to Dakota, and prosper- 
ity and success will conquer him rather than 
wait for him to win them. 

Ten years from now there will be ten towns and 
villages where there is one now. There will be 
some towns ten times as large. All men existing 
will still be in existence and will be prosperous. 
The country will sustain the greater number 
better than it now does the less. The great mass 
of the people will be living in comfortable houses, 
with churches and schools within reach of all. 
Exposure, long journeys to secure provisions, and 
shack life will be things of the past, living only 
in our local traditions. 

As the settler traveled to his new home in IIli- 
nois or Iowa in his farm wagon, the Dakota set- 
tler, coming by steam will see Dakota settle 
faster than Illinois or Iowa, just in proportion to 

the relative speed of the steam car and the beast 
of burden. 

Five years of these older States’ growth will be 
crowded into one in Dakota. 








The command to “Till and keep” the garden 





soil of Dakota has been tardy in reaching men’s 
ears, but the facilities for rapidly entering upon 
his heritage have been kindly placed at his dis- 
posal by a beneficent Providence. 


LAKE MINNETONKA. 


The best known of the hundreds of beautiful 
little lakes in Minnesota is Lake Minnetonka, the 

_ favorite home summer resort of the people of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. It is only a few miles 


















LAKE MINNETONKA. 


distant from those 
cities and frequent 
trains bring it prac- 
tically close to their 
doors. The irregular 
form of the lake is 
one of its charms, for 
the steamers taking 
pleasure parties on 
cruises upon its blue 
waters wind in and out through narrow passages 
and across broad bays and snug coves, revealing 
constant changes of scene. The lake appears 
much larger than it is, and the tourist, who sup- 
poses he is getting far away from his hotel, is 
astonished at a turn in the course of the boat, to 
find he is right in front of the wharf from which 
he started an hour before. 

There are a number of excellent hotels on the 
shores of the lake, and the largest of them will 
compare favorably in size, architectural appear- 
ance and appointments with the famous estab- 
lishments at Long Branch and Coney Island. 
To these hotels thousands of summer guests re- 





sort every season from the South, coming from 
States as far distant as Louisiana and Texas. 
They find an atmosphere perfectly healthy and 
delightfully invigorating, pleasant occupation in 
yachti g and fishing, and the best of society. 
The prosperous citizens of the neighboring twin 
cities, as a rule, like to run east to the seashore 
for a change of air and scene, and are fond, too, 
of making the winter their chief holiday-time, 








and of enjoying it in Florida, but there are many 
who are content with their own pretty lake. Be- 
sides, the popular excur- 
sions swell the throng at 
Minnetonka, and on holi- 
day occasions the scene 
on its shores and its sur- 
face is a brilliant and 
animated one. 





MONTANA NATIVE CATTLE. 


From the Benton River Press. 

The semi-wild cattle ure 
on Montana ranges acquire 
the hardiness of buffaloes, 
and, like them, an instinct 
that enables them to sur- 
vive the most severe 
storms. The native cat* 
tle, so-called, are mostly 
descended from small lots 
brought here by the 
American Fur Company, 
and other early inhabi- 
tants, which cattle re- 
ceived the care usually 
given to domestic ani- 
mals. Their descendents, 
now numbering over half 
a million, are inured by 
many generations. to the 
peculiarities of this cli- 
mate. The importation 
at this late day of Texas 
cattle, in which malignant 
types of disease are fixed, 
and of States cattle, in 
which are likely to be the 
seeds of that dreadful 
scourge pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, is fraught with dan- 
ger to the herds of Mon- 
tana, compared to which 
all the elemental fury of 
the severest winters is but 
child’s play. No form of 
disease is inherent to our 
native stock. Undoubtedly the highest in grade 
of any Western cattle, their immunity from 
all taint of physical corruption is a certificate 
of cleanliness that will enhance their value in the 
markets from year to year. 











Says the Walla Walla Journal: Sixteen of the 
emigrants who arrived here this morning were 
colored people from Central Ohio. They intend 
taking up Government land, and the rolling 
country across the Touchet has been recommended 
to them. About twenty of the emigrants went to 
Milton, and a few to Dayton. A large number 
more are expected up in a few days. 


FOR CCEUR D'ALENE OUTFITTERS. 
Timely Advice From an Old and Experi- 
enced Stampeder. 











From the Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

A young man who contemplates coming out to 
the Coeur d’Aléne excitement, has written me 
from near Pleasant Grove, Indiana, making in- 
quiries as to what sort of an outfit he should 
bring. I trust my answer will benefit him as well 
as other inquirers about the Coeur d’Aléne excite- 
ment. I was excited once myself. In the White 
Pine stampede I was mightily stirred. Energies 
which had been lying dormant in me all my life, 
and which I didn’t even know I possessed, burst 
forth in a consuming amazement. My whole 
being bubbled with astonishment. Although I 
went into the White Pine excitement in a state 
of eruption, I came out deeply unexcited. I 
could have been tied with a rope of sand, and 
would have staid where I was tied until further 
orders. 

But to your letter, young man. You ask how 
many sacks you should bring along to put the 
gold in you rake up, and of what material they 
should be, and if gunny-sacks will do. Don’t 
encumber yourself with sacks. You might bring 
a goose-quill to store your gold in; if you find no 
gold you can utilize it, you know, for a tooth- 
pick, provided that you have an opportunity to 
pick your teeth. Something has to go into the 
mouth before anything can get wedged in the 
teeth. 

No, I wouldn’t bring a rake, as you will proba- 
bly be able to scoop up with your hands all the 
gold you run across—if you are not scooped your- 
self. 

For the same reason I would leave the shovel 
behind, on the old farm. It might be handy to 
dig your grave with, were you to bring it, but it 
is not customary for a man to dig his own grave 
4n the West; society doesn’t demand it of him. 

You inquire as to whether it would be better to 
have with you a spring-mattress or feather-bed. 
Leave them both. Just bring a solitary gum- 
blanket; that is about as much as you will be able 
to hold on to at Coeur d’Aléne. In fact, after you 
have been there awhile, you will, no doubt, es- 
teem it a privilege to be allowed to recline your 
weary body on the downy snowdrift, and tuck 
around you the star-stitched quilt of the dome of 
of jet. 

Is the gold found in sheets or chunks? you ask. 
Well, sheets have not been run upon yet; it is 
more in chunks, like. The chunks are not very 
chunky, though; not chunkier than the head of 
a pin. 

Shall I bring a frying-pan and Bible? you fur- 
ther inquire. You might bring the frying-pan; 
you may not always find something to fry in it; 
there may be long intervals in which you will 
not have the pleasure of listening to the sweet 
song of the frying-pan; but it is a good thing to 
have around, and there is nothing stuck up about 
it. As to the Bible, I will say that there are 
stranded Bibles all over the Pacific Slope. They 
were brought out by good young men like your- 
self, but they found their Bibles were referred to 
by those who had preceded, as the ‘‘ History of 
Jonah and the whale.” Well, the good young 
men, after so long a time, got tired of this refer- 
ence to illusions, and shed their Bibles. Your 
Bible will be of no use to you; you can’t raise 
money on it in a pinch; it won’t sell, there is no 
market. Once at Coeur d’Aléne, you wouldn’t sit 
down and read about Pharaoh, when you could 
go and see him, any evening, at a dozen places 
incamp. It will look well, though, to the home- 
folks, for you to pack up a Bible with your other 
supplies. Exercise your own judgment in this 
matter; don’t let me bias you. 

A good six-shooter is a proper thing to include 
in your apparel; one that would stand by you and 
encourage you, it matters not what the odds were 
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| against you. In disputes over mining claims, the 


conversation sometimes waxes warm, and the 
discussion is bathed in blood. If youcould bring 
a six-shooter which, by straining it a little, would 
shoot the seventh time, it would be a pioug 
idea. 

Will you learn a great deal from the trip? I 
should warble! A few months’ residence at Coeur 
d’ Aléne will make you very knowing. Large 
chunks of knowledge usurp places in your system 
where once bloomed great hunks of ignorance. 
Among other things, you will learn that when 
thousands and thousands of men are suddenly, 
from every point of the compass, gathered to- 
gether in a locality where the laws have not been 
established, and where the influence of women, 
home and family is not felt, it produces a state of 
society which compels the devil to set his ears 
back in order to smile a smile broad enough to 
express his approbation. 

No, take no stationery with which to write to 
your girl. In the mines, where you will seldom 
or ever see a lady, you will bear your girl in keen 
remembrance; but her memory of you will not be 
so acute. You will leave plenty of young men in 
your old neighborhood, for some men won’t excite 
worth a cent, and she will have another fellow 
before you have been in the mines six weeks. 
Save your money on stationery by all means. 
One hundred thousand men on the slope, includ- 
ing the humble writer of this, who is forlorn as 
to hopes, and gray in spirit, can sing with Joe 
Bowers as he heard the news from the old home: 

“Sally had married the butcher, 
And the butcher had red hair.” 

Of course, take a fine tooth comb with you; 
several of them, so that you can lend to the boys 
in case they are harrassed. 

You speak of your dress suit and that there 
may be balls in the mines. Leave it for your 
younger brother. There will be no balls at Coeur 
d’Aléne, only the pistol balls that I have men- 
tioned herein-before-previously. Pistol balls don’t 
enhance the value or improve the appearance of 
a dress suit. There will be no great deal of ladies’ 
society there, not enough to go around. 

You say you are the leader of the choir at your 
church, and ask if it is likely you could get a 
similar position at Coeur d’Aléne. Well, there is 
a scarcity of church choirs there which amounts 
to a drouth, and thedry spell is liable to continue. 
If ina big tent restaurant where only pork and 
beans are to be had, at a dollar and a half a pork 
and bean, and where a hundred men are at the 
table with only two waiters to fill their orders, 
you can sing out pork and beans loud enough to 
attract the attention of one of the waiters, you 
will find that the time you have devoted to the 
cultivation of your voice has not been wasted. 

You want to know what atenderfoot is? A 


tenderfoot is a new-comer in the Western country. 
He is addicted to biled shirts, likes to take a bath 
and change bis underclothing occasionally, and 
be otherwise decent and human. While one who 
has been West long enough to talk about when he 
came, and what happened ‘in the early days,” 
and drink mining camp whiskey without ramming 
it with water and without shedding tears, hot, 
scalding tears, is a toughfoot, and generally a 
very tough character. 

My experience 7. some articles you should 
include in your outfit. You should bring with 
you, and keep it around handy, a good liver. If 
your liver is out of order you had better, before 
you start, get it repaired and whitewashed. Also 
fetch a large bale of nip and two or three cans of 
never-give-up-the-ship; you will find them useful. 
A tombstone, too, for yourself will not be amiss. 
A small one will do. You needn’t to put the 
epitaph on it or the date of your death, for, as 
you will more fully understand on arriving at the 
mines, you will not know what moment you are 
going to die. Lock MELONE. 


A GERMAN accost-d a broad-brimmed specimen 
from Idaho the other day: ‘‘Who you vas?” 
Looking the inquisitive German in the face, he 
replied: ‘‘I am a cow-bay.” ‘‘ Dot’s goot,” re- 
plied our German friend; *‘I vas a bull boy, too.” 








FARMING IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 


A Sensible Article of Interest to Practical 
Farmers. 











A correspondent of the Mandan Pioneer, resid- 
ing in the Missouri Valley, furnishes that paper 
the following readable letter: 

I have been asked a number of times lately by 
parties living in the East how much money it re- 
quired to trim up a farm in the Missouri Valley, 
in Dakota, and would like to answer the question 
through the columns of the Pioneer. 

The above question is a very hard one to answer, 
for the reason that the chances and opportunities 
for improvements on a farm are almost limitless, 
but if the parties intended to find out how little 
money it requires to convert a raw 160 acres into 
a paying farm out here, then I will and can cheer- 
fully give them correct figures. 

To begin with, I would say that the biggest 
part of the capital for the new beginner to bring 
into our new empire should consist in energy, 
self-reliance and thorough determination to suc- 
ceed and to become an independent farmer, for 
without these qualifications a man cannot succeed 
anywhere in the world at farming, though he 
may locate on a little paradise of a claim, and 
though he may have a snug little sum to begin 
with. If, therefore.a man possesses these qual- 
ifications and locates early in spring on a good 
one-fourth section of Government land, he is 
bound to become an independent farmer in a few 
years, though his cash capital consists of but a 
few hundred dollars. Of course, I refer to land 
and climate such as we have here, west of the 
Missouri River, in Dakota. 

A farmer cannot begin his labors too soon on a 
new one-fourth section; perhaps, the latter part 
of the winter or the very early part of the spring 
is the most suitable, House and stable ought to 
be finished by the time frost is out of the ground, 
so as to begin breaking prairie early enough to 
seed down to oats, corn, beans, potatoes, turnips, 
pumpkins, etc., all of which yield enormously, 
even the very first year and on the sod. 

A log house, to start with, say 18x 24 feet, can 
be completed in a few days and made quite com- 
fortable at a cost of $50. A log stable for a span 
of horses and for a cow or two can be built for 
about $30. A span of horses cost from $200 to 
$300. A good cow costs from $35 to $50. Wagon, 
plow, harrow and seed, $125; household goods 
and provisions, $100. A capital of $500 will start 
a new beginner out here on 160 acres on a sure 
road to success. After seeding his fifteen or 
twenty acres of first breaking he can go at break- 
ing again for next spring’s seeding, no further 
plowing or backsetting being required to insure a 
full crop of fine grain. 

If a man has but very little money, he can, af- 
ter seeding his breaking, earn from four to five 
dollars per day with his team by breaking prairie 
or doing other work for his neighbors. There is 
no country in the world where a man can work 
as many days out-doors during the year as he can 
here, nor earn as much money as he can here. 
Immense improvements are made both in the new 
towns and citizens in the country. 

It is, in my estimation, a great point for a new 
beginner to break up as much prairie as he possi- 
bly can for the first few years, so as to havea 
large tract of land under plow for grain in the 
shortest time possible, for no work will pay a 
farmer larger than work done on his farm, al- 
though wages are very high here. 

A good portion of our farmers here have al- 
ready made money enough during their leisure 
time to help making costly improvements or to 
plow or break prairie. 

In reference to grain raising in the upper Mis- 
souri Valley, I would say that our country has 
justly sent abroad a challenge. It can justly 
claim to be as good a spot as any on the face of 
God’s earth—a spot where as many bushels of as 
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fine grain can be raised to the acre with the same | 
amount of labor as anywhere. Many persons can 
testify to the fact that up to fifty bushels of 
wheat, eighty-five bushels of oats, ninety bushels 
of corn, 450 bushels of rutabagas and over 300 | 
bushels of potatoes per acre have been harvested 
here, and very often on sod-land at that. 

Fine hay can be cut anywhere and on nearly | 
every one-fourth section on our rolling, endless | 
prairie. Timber and coal are in abundance and | 
cheap. 


| a few years ago Sitting Bull’s hordes reigned su- 





to excess, and a very jolly crew, indeed. Life 
and property are as safe and as much respected 
as in New York or Ohio, or in any part of the 
States. Our people point with pride at their large 
schools, churches and other public institutions. 
Really, this is a true wonderland. Where only 


preme, we see cities, towns and well-developed 
farms, in many parts being well dotted with 
farm-houses, where the granger, with his happy 
family, is safely beyond the reach of want. 





is one of the most formidable ridges of the Rocky 
Mountain system, and is separated from the Main 
Divide in Northwestern Montana by the narrow 
valley of the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. The 
Coeur d’Alénes end abruptly and precipitously in 
the waters of Lake Pend d’Oreille. On their 
western slope their springs and melting snows 
feed tworivers, the St. Joseph’s and the St. Mary’s 
or Coeur d’Aléne, which flow into a lovely, moun- 
tain-rimmed lake, called also Coeur d’Aléne. The 
outlet of this body of water is the Spokane River. 
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Cattle and sheep find their own hay the year 
round, and get fat thereon. Can farmers east of 
here, or anywhere within 600 miles south of us, 
say the same thing? I think not. On the con- 
trary, the largest portion of their crops are fed to 
their stock from four to six months every year in 
their warm and dry stables. Nearly the whole 
crop a farmer produces here goes to market, 
where it sells rapidly at a high price. 

Our climate is the healthiest in the world, and 
the people are a fine specimen of the American 
frontiersman, hardy, industrious, honest, liberal 


MAP OF THE CCEUR D’ALENE MINING DISTRICT. | 
We have had engraved for this issue of THE | 
NORTHWEST a map of the new mining district in | 
Northern Idaho, which is attracting so much at- 
tention just now. It will be of interest not only | 
to the adventurous who think of trying their for- 
tunes in this new Eldorado, but also to those who | 
want to study the geographical features of the 
| region from the safe point of view of their easy 
| chairs. The Coeur d’Aléne (awl’s heart) mountains | 
| are a prolongation of the Bitter Root chain, which | 
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The placer gold discoveries are on the small 
streams flowing into the two rivers which feed 
the lake. How extensive and how rich they will 
prove will not be known until two or three 
months of mining and prospecting shaJl have 
more fully demonstrated their value. Many 
quartz ledges have been found in the same neigh- 
borhood of sufficient richness to pay for working, 
and if the placer finds should be soon worked out 
it is believed that the development of a valuable 
quartz district will be the satisfactory result of 
the excitement. There are several routes to the 
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mines. The shortest are by trails over the moun- 
tains from Belknap, Thomson’s Falls and Trout 
Creek, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, in Clark’s 
Fork Valley. The mountain barrier is avoided by 
starting from Rathdrum or Spokane Falls, crossing 
a prairie to Lake Coeur d’Aléne, and thence pro- 
ceeding by boat on the lake and river to a point 
near Eagle City, the central town of the gold 
region. The whole country where the gold is 
found is covered by a dense forest growth and is 
exceedingly rugged. 





A CANADIAN TRAVELER IN MONTANA. 


From the Milton (Ontario) Champion. 

Missoula is a solid town with about 1,500 inhab- 
itants, ina beautiful situation at the mouth of 
Hellgate Cafion, near the Bitter Root Mountains, 
which separate Montana from Idaho, and at the 
entrance to the large and fertile Bitter Root Val- 
ley, from which it draws a large trade. The 
enterprising citizens recently put in a complete 
telephone system, and are supremely blessed in 
their water works, which supply the purest water 
in America. The water is drawn from Rattle- 
snake Creek that tumbles down from the moun- 
tains close by, and is always clear as air and cold 
as ice. 

The Bitter Root Valley is about one hundred 
and fifty miles long, and from one to ten miles 
wide. It has been settled for many years, and 
enjoys a mild climate, in which large fruits, 
grapes, etc., are successfully cultured, though 
but few of the farmers have paid any attention 
to fruits. The mountains on each side of the 
valley abound in gold, silver and other valuable 
minerals, but none of the lodes have been devel- 
oped, though many of the farmers have quartz 
claims on which they do justenough work to hold 
them. These mountains have never been pros- 
pected to any extent, in fact nearly all the pros- 
pecting done in this region was for placers, and 
even that has been thoroughly done on but few of 
the streams. Every stream in this region carries 
gold dust, and farmers from the Bitter Root Val- 
ley have panned out colors from the dirt thrown 
out of post-holes, cellars, etc. Though most of 
the Flathead Indians are now on the Jocko Reser- 
vation, there are about one hundred lodges, with 
Chief Charlot, still in the Bitter Root Valley. 
Charlot claims a right to stay in the Bitter Root, 
and has just returned from Washington, where 
he has arranged for each family to get 160 acres 
of land there. Charlot and his party stopped 
here on their way back, andI had a long talk with 
their interpreter, a half-breed with several names. 
He said they had a good time at Washington, 
and were astonished at all they saw, the great 
crowd of people, the big houses, the steamboat 
on which they took an excursion, and the 
monkeys and other animals they saw in a mnseum 
or zoo. The giraffe tickled their fancy, and the 
camels. But he said they had seen camels before, 
for many years ago a lot of camels were brought 
up to Walla Walla, to pack goods up to the min- 
ing regions, and when they passed through these 
parts the Indians followed them for many miles. 
He said there were too many niggers in Washing- 
ton, and “Indian no like nigger.” He informed 
me that he and his father were the first to wash 
gold in British Columbia. They took out $50 per 
day on Thompson River before the stampede of 
whites. He says the Flatheads do not flatten the 
heads of the papooses, as were taught in school, 
and never did. They were numerous and power- 
ful until about ninety years ago, when the small- 
pox came and killed off most of them. They had 
no remedy for it, but used to jump into the rivers 
to cool off, and many of them died in the water. 
They never had small-pox since. He told me of 
the great quantities of game in these mountains, 
including moose, cariboo, deer, elk, grizzly and 
other bears, wild cats, mountain lions, otters, 
beaver, marten, etc. He says the Indians killed 





over two hundred moose about here last winter. 
I had been much puzzled by the presence of 
enormous trout in the Jocko, a beautiful clear 
little river in the reserve, about twenty-five miles 
from here. These trout weigh from ten to four- 
teen pounds, and there is besides a smaller 
variety. The Indian tells me the big ones come 
down from Flathead Lake. All the rivers and 
lakes of this region are alive with fine trout, the 
Bitter Root and Low Fork being the favorite 
resorts for Missoula sportsmen. Coming up 
Clark’s Fork the other day, I saw five deer from 
the train. Four ran out from the foot of the 
bank and stood on the ice near by as the train 
passed, and another fine buck stood on a rock in 
the river and didn’t seem at all frightened by the 
train. This is a most enchanting region for a 
summer excursion. Besides the grand variety of 
scenery, it is probably the most perfect paradise 
for sportsmen in America. So much of it has 
never been hunted or even explored, that there 
are endless possibilities for adventurous spirits, 
and it does not detract from the interest of explor- 
ing a new section of country, to know that it is 
seamed wlth veins of precious metal, on which 
you are liable to stumble at any time. It was in 
this corner of Montana that Professor Pumpelly, 
last summer, found a great glacier in a tremen- 
dous amphitheatre, from all sides of which fell 


cascades of five hundred feet and more in height, 
and it is probable that many other wonders will 
be discovered by the thousands of prospectors 
who will wander through these regions this year. 
The Indians have told me of some curious things 
which I haven’t space to enumerate. I have 
found the location of a tremendous deposit of 
the finest hematite iron, with coal, fire-clay and 
limestone in close contiguity. It was discovered 
years ago by Dr. Henke, a geologist, who has 
iven me particulars regarding it. It was worth- 
ess hitherto, owing to lack of railways and popu- 
lation, but will soon be worth a fortune to ~ wd 
ever takes it up. 8. P. P. 





AN ILLINOIS SCHOOL-MA’AM IN DAKOTA. 


I am twenty-five years old, a graduate of the 
Illinois State Normal and have been a school- 
ma’am five years. Three years ago I came to 
Dakota and ‘‘took a claim.” Winters, my time 
was spent in teaching. Summers, I held down 
my claim and did what work I could. Had a 
lovely flower-garden of all the most beautiful 
annuals, a fine vegetable garden, on which 
enough was grown to nearly support me, so that 
I only had to buy a few groceries. Had ample 
time to keep up my studies and for general read- 
ing, observation, cultivation of the intellect. In 
the autumn of 1882 I proved up on my pre-emp- 
tion, and gave a $200 mortgage on it in order 
to make proof. Taught school last winter, 
and in the spring took a homestead, built a 
shanty, and hired six acres of breaking done. 
Planted the same, with my own hands, to corn 
and vegetables, and have been living there ever 
since. I shall commute my homestead this 
month. Have the money on hand from my past 
year’s earnings, so that this does not have to be 
mortgaged. Have also kept up the interest on 
my mortgage. My five acres of corn will yield 
—_ -five bushels of good, sound corn per acre, 
an 
lication, if you wish, which gives the receipts 
and expenditures on the crops: 

Five acres er gam be PW MEID, «occ cc cccccnccess ” 50 





One and a half bushels seed at $1 per bushel.......... 50 
Picking 175 bushels (5 acres) at 5c. per bushel... ..... 8 7 

$27 75 
175 bushels corn at 50c. per bushel..................... 87 50 


I i I OI i 66k < oc wesc ntadcietirscnasecscnsiae $56 75 

I now own 820 acres of land; worth $2,000 good 
money. This the product of my own labor in 
three years. If any of my sister teachers in the 
East, who toil from one year’s end to another 
but to go down to the grave poor old-maid 
school-ma’ams, will come to Dakota, not beafraid 
of a little exposure, and work for their own in- 
terest, I am sure they will be happier, richer, 
wiser, and stand a better show of getting 
married. 


have prepared the following table for pub- |. 





PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Information for Settlers about North Da- 
kota given in a Condensed Form. 
From the Lisbon (Dak). Clipper. 

Q. What other crops beside wheat can be raised 
in North Dakota? 

A. Oats, barley, flax, potatoes, peas and corn 
are sure and profitable. Experiments with In- 
dian corn have been successful. 

Q. Can live stock be raised in your section? 

A. Dakota heads the Territories in the last cen- 
sus for the value of its live stock. Our possibili- 
ties in this direction are hardly realized yet, but 
are practically without limit. 

Q. Can dairy products be profitably sold? 

A. Gilt-edged butter retails at forty cents per 
pound, and hard to get at that price. First qual- 
ity of butter always scarce. Wild hay can be 
put up for about $2 per ton. 

Q. Will it pay me to bring stock with me? 

A. Assuredly. Milch cows are worth here 
from $50 to $75. Beef cattle are always sale- 
able. Young stock especially rapidly increases 
in value. Swine and sheep have done exception- 
ally well. 

Q. Has Dakota a healthy climate? s 

A. In the highest degree, and almost all ail- 
ments contracted here are beneficially affected 
here. 

Q. Is not the cold of winter almost unbear- 
able? 

A. The children do not think so. Our public 
school has had a large average attendance even 
at an extreme temperature—twenty and thirty 
degrees below zero. To be happy in winter one 
should be warmly clothed, well housed and sub- 
stantially fed. 

Q. What are the special disabilities of the far- 
mer ? 

A. None. Neither insect plagues nor war of 
elements. 

Q. Have you good water? 

A. There isno alkaliin the water here. All 
cases of bad water here occur from curbing with 
pine. 

Q. When should a man come to Dakota? 

A. April is a good time. If a man can leave 
his family comfortably provided for at home, it 
is often better that he should come alone and re- 
lect his land and make all preparations for his - 
family before they join him. 

Q. What wages are paid for farm labor in 
your section? 

A. Regular season hands get $25 to $30 per 
month and board. Higher wages, of course, for 
harvesting. 

Q. What machinery is necessary to work a 
one-man farm? 

A. One man can work 100 acres, with extra 
help in harvest and threshing. Necessary plant 
for first year is simply a breaking plow, mower, 
rake and a wagon. Next year seeder, spring- 
tooth harrow and harvester. 

Q. Define the terms ‘‘ breaking” and “ back- 
setting.” 

A. ‘‘ Breaking” is plowing the original sod of 
the prairie. ‘‘Back-setting” is a second and 
deeper plowing later in the season. 

Q. Should I bring household furniture and farm 
machinery with me? 

A. If you take a car and have room for all 
your furniture, it is pleasant to re-produce your 
old home in a new country. Eastern farm ma- 
chinery is not very suitable out here; better buy 
implements built especially for the prairie. 

Q. What is the price of Government land? 

A. Government land is not sold in Dakota, but 
is granted only to actual settlers ; homestead and 
tree claims without cost, and pre-emptions at 
$1.25 or $2.50 per acre; according to location 
within or without the railroad belt. 

Q. Is any acclimating process necessary ? 

A. No. 
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Q. How much capital should a man have to | elsewhere. The curse of the Territory is the | 














start with ? 

A. Depends on the man. All the way from 
nothing to ten or fifteen hundred dollars. Set- 
tlers must be prepared in some way to wait until 
the second year for a wheat crop, although oats, 
peas, potatoes and other vegetables, can be raised 
first season to some extent. 

Q. Have you much snow or rain in Dakota? 

A. Twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches of snow 
is full winter’s fall. Not much rain out of the 
growing season. 

Q. Is travel or outdoor labor practicable in 
winter ? 

A. Building goes on successfully, with only 
slight interruptions from weather. A man well 
clothed can travel as much as he wishes all 
winter. 

Q. Are your railroads operated in winter? 

A. All of them. Blockades are much less 
frequent here than in Illinois or New England. 

Q. Are life and property safe so far West? 

A. Much more so than in large eastern cities. 
The ‘‘ tramp” has not reached Dakota yet. 

Q. What is the wheat product per acre in your 
section ? 


A. Twenty-eight bushels of wheat can be raised | 


without excessive labor; other 
grains in proportion. 

Q. Can you raise timothy 
for stock? 

A. Has been successfully 
tried Livestock will do well 
on wild hay. 

Q. Do your farmers mostly 
use horses or oxen? 

A. Both, according to taste 
or means. Oxen are consid- 
ered cheaper for opening 
farms, horses or mules more 
profitable afterwards. 

Q. Is the country open or 
timbered ? 

A No timber anywhere, 
except in river bottoms or 
around lake shores. 

Q. What roads will bring 
us to Dakota? 

A. Any Chicago or St. Paul 
road. Northern Pacific di- 
rect from St. Paul. 

Q. What is the difference 
between railroad and Govern- 
ment lands? 

A. Railroad lands are the 
odd numbered sections for fifty miles on each side 
of the main line of the Northern Pacific railroad. 
Government lands are all even numbers within 
that area, and both odd and even numbers outside 
of the railroad limits. 

Q. How about railway fare and freight? 

A. The Northern Pacific railway has reduced 
the fare to settlers and emigrants to only about a 
nominal rate, and will rebate all freight paid by 
those who take up railroad lands. 

Q. What is the price of railroad lands? 

A. Four dollars per acre upwards, accord- 
ing to location, payable in preferred railway 
stock, which makes the price per acre from $2 
up. 

Q. What are horses worth in Dakota? 

A. First-class farm-horses are worth $300 to 
$400 a pair. 

Q. What is price of working oxen? 

A. $125 a yoke, for smart, heavy cattle, in the 
spring. 

Q. What is a breaking team ? 

A. Three or four horses or mules, or two yokes 
of cattle. 

Q, Is your land easily worked ? 

A. Worked profitably with less labor than any 
other country we know of, but first-class, 
thorough culture pays in Dakota as well as 








univerfal effort to crop too large an area. 

Q. How much breaking can a man and team do 
per day? 

A. Two to two and a half acres, according to 
ability of team and driver. 

Q. When do you sow the grain? 

A. Immediately after snow disappears and be- 
fore frost is out of the ground—beginning of April. 

Q. Are you liable to tornadoes, hurricanes, or 
cyclones? 

A. No. 

Q. What is a blizzard? 

A. Hard to define. Air filled with frost, heavy 
wind blowing, apparently from all points at once. 
Of rare occurrence, except in a mild form; have 


not had more than two to date this winter. 
What diseases prevail in North Dakota? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Is Dakota a safe climate for a consumptive 
or rheumatic person ? 

A. Safe and beneficial to any one with one 
a tendency or predisposition to consumption. If 
—' is thoroughly rooted, must not come 
to this dry, rare atmosphere. 





PLOWING IN DAKOTA. 
The season for breaking the sod in Dakota 








PLOWING SCENE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


begins in the spring as soon as the frost is well 
out of the ground. The small farmer will raise 
asod crop the first year, but the large farmer 
who is in no hurry for so meagre a return as a 
sod crop gives the land a second plowing, called 
back-setting in the fall, and sows his wheat the 
ensuing spring just as soon as he can scratch 
the newly-thawed ground with a harrow. The 
plowing on a big bonanza farm is carried on 
with a system and regularity almost military in 
its preciseness. Across the vast level expanse of 
the prairie the teams move in echelon order, one 
a little behind its leader, and all forming a com- 
pact body, each plowman riding comfortably on 
his sulky plow. To an old-fashioned farmer, 
used to driving a single team, and holding the 
plow-handles at the same time, this seems a 
lazy way of tilling the soil, but he cannot fail 
to be a little astonished at its rapidity, particu- 
larly if gang plows are employed. 





WE were shown a specimen of the Yaquina, 
Oregon, coal last Saturday, and also saw it ex~ 
amined by an expert coal miner who pronounced 
it of the very best quality, says the Corvallis 
Gazette. It is claimed that the supply is abund- 


ant, and no doubt the coal interests of Yaquina 
Bay will prove a profitable industry. 











To the many men who are now making in- 
quiries concerning the resources of Western 
Washington and the Puget Sound country in 
particular, these brief answers may be given: 
The resources are, first, an abundance of timber, 
comprising the finest fir, pine, cedar and other 
varieties on the continent. Second, inexhausti- 
ble mines of bituminous coal, much of 
which will cook readily, and is suitable 
for iron smelting, and all kinds of manufac- 
turing. Third, large bodies of iron ore that 
will, at no distant day, be utilized in the man- 
ufacture of nails, steel rails, all kinds of cutlery, 
and agricultural and mechanical instruments. 
Fourth, the land of the entire surrounding region, 
nearly all of which is suitable for raising im- 
mense crops of fruits, including apples, pears, 
plums, and, in some instances, peaches, with 
other fruits, hops, and vegetables generally. 
Fifth, the fisheries; there being annually thou- 
sands of pounds of salmon and other kinds of 
fish caught in these waters, and canned although 
the industry is yet in its veriest infancy. And, 
sixth, the precious metals of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the gold and the silver, which, at no dis- 
tant date will undoubtedly 
be brought to the Sound 
cities for treatment. There 
are abundant details of 
these resources, and even 
others, by no meansof trivial 
importance, that of them- 
selves willemploy thousands 
of men and sustain many 
thousand more. These com- 
prise the mere mention of 
subjects, interesting to all 
newcomers. The five years 
that are to intervene before 
many of these resources are 
developed in the highest 
point need by no means fully 
elapse before the slowest and 
most cautious prognostica- 
tor of the future will see the 
outcome.—Tacoma Ledger. 





MT. HOOD IN THE SPRING 
SUNRISE. 


A correspondent writes 
from Portland, Oregon, for 
THE NORTHWEST the follow- 
ing description of sunrise on Mount Hood: 

If one season more than any other can add to 
the grandeur of Oregon’s famous mountain, it is 
the springtime. Boldly distinct — clear cut 
against the sky—rises the grand old peak. Re- 
cently, about the middle of March, from a point 
fifty miles distant and nearly directly west of the 
mountains, we witnessed the sunrise. All who 
have seen the mountain from the west, know 
that on the north side, near the base, is a bench, 
which, from our point of view, appeared an ir- 
regular, inferior prominence, the space between 
it and the mountain proper forming something of 
an obtuse angle. As the mellow, morning light 
increased in brilliancy, and sky and mountain all 
aglow, the sun came into view, filling the opening 
and seeming to rest there, as if a setting were at 
last found worthy the gem. The whole mountain 
was completely mantled in snow, while all ver- 
dure about and around us was as fresh as in the 
month of June. Slowly, majestically, the sun 
moved up the long slope of the main peak. Its 
declination in the heavens such, that while 
scarcely touching, it seemed not to lose contact 
with the glittering crest. Almost breathless, we 
watched as it poised on the very apex. 

In all nature can the splendor of that moment 
be surpassed? Picture, if you can—distinct 
against a glowing sky, the mountain sparkling in 
snow and golden light, and on the very summit— 
the sun, reluctant—we imagined—to leave a 
throne so befitting his majesty. No artist’s brush 
nor pene pen can portray that scene, which can- 
not by us be forgotten. 
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DEVIL’S LAKE LAND DISTRICT. 


The Great Country that is Tributary to the 
City of Devil’s Lake. 





From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 

The extent of this land district is enormous, 
comprising 259 townships, of 23,140 acres each, 
making a total of about six million acres. Of 
this amount thirty-nine townships, most of them 
adjacent to Devil’s Lake, were surveyed during 
the summer of 1883, and are subject to entry. 
Plats of thirteen townships, containing 225,713 
acres, have been received at the United States 
land office at Devil’s Lake, and nine-tenths of the 
land in them had been filed upon January 21, 
1884, leaving 22,080 acres yet undisposed of in 
the thirteen townships, a small portion of which 
unoccupied land lies on the lake shore. Two- 
thirds of the land in the entire district is suscep- 
tible of the highest state of cultivation and will 
bring forth the finest crops and largest yield of 
No. 1 hard of any region upon the face of the 
earth, and about one-third is timber, meadow and 
waste land. Thirty or forty townships will be 
surveyed during the season of 1884, on the special 
deposit system, and probably as much more will 
be surveyed by the Government. Extending from 
Devil’s Lake north to the international boundary 
line, and west to the Mouse River and Turtle 
Mountain country, it has been estimated that not 
more than 500,000 acres of land have been taken 
up by settlers, and most of this in the immediate 
vicinity of the lake, and around the eastern side 
of Turtle Mountain. The settlers have evinced a 
disposition not so much to secure the finest farm 
lands, but to get as near the city of Devil’s Lake 
as possible, in order to be nearer the market, re- 
alizing that this city will be the trade centre and 
general supply point of the entire district. Al- 
ready, however, many pushing, enterprising set- 
tlers are looking toward the fine rolling prairies 
adjacent to the big Coulee, and shacks are be- 
coming numerous. <A good idea of the immensity 
of this regal domain of Dakota’s golden grain 
land may be arrived at by the following figures. 
In the 6,000,000 acres in this district are 37,500 
claims of 160 acres each. Of this amount probably 
500,000 acres or 3,125 claims have already been 
taken, leaving 34,375 claims open for settlement 
the coming season. Of this, from the settlement 
on the Coulee, twenty miles northwest of the 
city, to the nearest settlement in the Turtle Moun- 
tain, is a stretch of fifty-two miles of unbroken 
prairie, on which there is yet no settlement 
whatever. For thousands of acres together there 
is not a foot of land but what is available for 
wheat raising. Beautiful, high, well-drained, 
rolling prairie, capable of producing its crep of 
from twenty to thirty-five bushels of golden grain 
year after year on a soil which experience has 
proven will never wear out, and within easy 
reach of a ready market, which never is and never 
can be overcrowded. There is hardly an acre of 
waste land between the Big Coulee and the Tur- 
tle Mountain settlement. The only spots not 
available for cultivation in the entire tract are 
the sparkling streams and crystal lakes with 
which this vast region is dotted. 





CLEARING LAND ON PUGET SOUND. 


From the Tacoma (Wash. Ter.) Ledger. 

People in the East who have been attracted to- 
ward Puget Sound, especially those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and who, having learned of 
our immense forests, express by their anxious in- 
quiries some concern as to the difficulty and cost 
of clearing lands in this region. The expense of 
removing the timber from fir land is not so great 
as may be imagined because of the formidable 
proportion of trees. If the tract whlch it is de- 
sired to clear lies in the vicinity of a saw-mill, or 
the waters of the Sound, and is accessible for 
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logging purposes, the first thing to do, of course, 
is to take out all the timber which would do for 
saw logs. If the timber happens to be up to the 
average in quality and quantity there is at once 
available in the stumpage the means to pay a 
considerable percentage of the cost of clearing, 
the stumpage being valuable in proportion to its 
distance from the mill or the shore of the Sound 
and the expense of moving it. But leaving the 
aid of the stumpage out of the case, the fir tim- 
ber may be removed by fire at far less expense 
than would be suspected by the novice. If the aim 
is to clear without saving the timber the neces- 
sary operation is a very simple one. The wood- 
man brings into requisition a two-inch auger, by 
means of which he bores two holes in the trunk 
of the standing tree near the ground, one of 
which holes is horizontal and the other from the 
point above the first downward in an oblique di- 
rection so as to meet the first, forming a con- 
tinuous passage, which serves asa flue. A few 
hardwood coals are then placed in the horizontal 
bore, and these, by the aid of a bellows, soon 
kindling against the resinous walls of the bore, 
set up a fire which, rapidly increasing, burns its 
way through the trunk, felling the tree in a short 
time. When on the ground, the trunk is dis- 
posed of by like means, a vertical and a horizon- 
tal hole being bored to meet and fired every few 
feet for its entire length. The limbs are then cut 
off, and with the brush in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, are thrown upon the fires thus made. 

The stumps of trees that have been cut down 
are disposed of in like manner. Many trees are 
so charged with pitch that the single fire used in 
felling them has continued to burn until the en- 
tire trunk has been consumed, together with the 
bark as far as to the top branches. 

Slashing is done usually in the winter. That is 
the small trees and brush are then cut down and 
the large trees felled so that when the dry season 
arrives the fire will not have the moisture of the 
sap to contend with, and a general burn is accom- 
plished which saves much labor. 

ooo 
THE SUMMER'S PROSPECTS IN WESTERN WASH- 
INGTON. 


From the Olympia (Wash. Ter.) Transcript. 

At no former time, probably, has the pros- 
pects of prosperity, growth and improvement 
of the Puget Sound country been as promis- 
ing as it appears at the present time. Popu- 
lation and capital are steadily flowing in and 
becoming identified with the country, with 
the cheering prospect that this will continue to a 
greater degree than ever before. Consequently, 
every city, town and village is advancing, 
while the country is growing in settlement, and 
thousands of new homes are being opened to new 
settlers. New industries are also being started 
everywhere, opening new fields of labor which 
have never been thought of before. The high 
prices of coal is giving that industry great atten- 
tion, and many new deposits will be opened and 
brought to market at an early date. The great 
deposits of coal in this section, which are not 
surpassed in the known world, will eventually 
supply the whole Pacific coast, making it one of 
the greatest industries of the Northwest. With 
this is the great lumber business for which 
Puget Sound is noted all over the world. The 
lumbermen now are pleased at the prospect, and 
while the large mills are only running on 
short time, the feellng prevails that the demand 
for lumber will be greater for foreign and Cali- 
fornia shipment as the season advances. Loggers 
are putting all the logs that they can into the water, 
while the prices are nearly double what they were 
a few years ago. Local mills are very busy, and 
have more demand for their lumber than they are 
able to supply. But against this, labor and pro- 
visions are high, and the profits of employers are 
consequently reduced in proportion. It gives, 











however, an opportunity for the laboring man to 
obtain good wages for his work, and the farmer 
a good price for his products. Everything now 
produced by the farmer brings good prices, while 
the country, in many things, does not produce 
enough for the present population. With the 
increase of population, this demand must increase 
and although more will be produced this year 
than ever before, there will not be enough, and 
high prices are therefore likely to continue. The 
productions cannot be too much, and every acre 
of ground that can be cultivated will bring large 
returns. While our country is not strictly an 
agricultural one where large crops can be raised, 
yet it is one of small farms where a diversity of 
crops can be produced, and large returns made in 
the aggregate. Taken as a whole, the prospects 
of the summer is one of bountiful plenty and 
prosperity. 





DICKINSON, DAKOTA. 


A Promising Future for a New Dakota 
Town. 








From the Dickinson Press. 

DICKINSON, Dakota, April 10.—The town of 
Dickinson was platted and first lots sold in Sept., 
1882, and a few buildings were put up during the 
next winter. The railroad company spent, last 
summer, $250,000 in shops, round-house, depot 
and other improvements, and there were a large 
number of residences and business houses erected 
for so young atown. The residences are mostly 
one-story cottages, neat and comfortable. The 
business houses, mostly two stories, are built in 
solid blocks and all of wood.: The railroad shops 
and round-houses are of brick, shipped from 
Mandan. They are to have a brick-yard started 
here this season and the frame business houses 
will probably soon give place to brick blocks. 
There are two churches, and regular meetings 
held in the school-house by the Congregationalists, 
one public hall, three hotels, all crowded, and a 
fourth to let, a good opening for business, as those 
running are crowded and obliged to rent rooms in 
the upper stories of business houses to lodge their 
guests. There are eight stores, one meat-market, 
one bakery and one ladies’ bazar and millinery 
store. There are several saloons, yet the town is 
quiet and orderly, which speaks well for their 
customers and proprietors. The saloons seem to 
be patronized by the large floating population of 
hunters and cow-boys. The population is proba- 
bly about 700, which would seem remarkable in 
the East, fora town principally built last summer, 
and especially so for a town that has had a natur- 
al, healthy growth without booming, but there 
are natural causes for it. First it is the terminus 
of the Missouri freight division and centre of 
passenger division of the N. P. R. R., and there is 
now established a wagon freight line to the Black 
Hills, where millions of pounds of freight will be 
shipped this season. About 100,000 pounds were 
shipped last week, and there is a remarkably fine 
grass and farming country along the route south 
for a hundred miles or more, also to the north, 
that will bring trade tothis and other towns along 
the railroad, while farming is being commenced 
about here in good earnest. Mr. H. L. Dickinson 
is seeding this spring about 400 acres; William 
Davis about the same; C. S. Burke, 290 acres, and 
many others according to their means, but all 
seem to mean business. Potatoes can be had by 
the load for $1 a bushel, yet retail for $1.50; oats, 
75 cts. Eastern butter 35 to 40cts.; groceries and 
dry goods but little higher than East; white pul- 
verized C sugar 10 cents; pork very high; beef by 
the side, 10 cents; very choice venison, antelope 
and buffalo meat, 3 to 5 cents; the latter scarce, 
and when cured worth 10 cents. Fargo flour $4.25 
per hundred. The engine and some of the ma- 
chinery is at Gladstone for a mill that will make 
a good market for the wheat. There isa fine 
opening here for a mill, furniture store and mer- 
chant tailor. This town and country havea prom, 
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ising future; the founder, Senator Dickinson, of 
New York, is a man who seems to-act upon the 
principle of live and let live; the balance of the 
pioneers are of similar stuff, all friendly and hos- 
pitable, full of enterprise. Every man stands on 
his meritsand is estimated thereby. S. PELTON. 


A MONTANA PICTURE. 


A friend sends to THE NorTHWEST the follow- 
ing private letter, written from Helena, Montana, 
and says, in his note enclosing it: ‘‘ It is a com- 
pendious view of the scenery, the resources, and 
the opportunities of the region that could not fail 
to be read with interest even if it were presented 
in less vigorous and picturesque language.” 

HELENA, Mont., April 27, 1884. 

‘‘T have now been in this Territory nearly four 

months, and have lived with 











CHARLES B. WRIGHT. 





Continuing our series of portraits of the Presi- 
dents of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
and other leading promotors of that enterprise, 
we give this month a picture of Charles B. 
Wright, of Philadelphia, engraved from a recent 


photograph. Mr. Wright was the third chief ex- 
| its obligations. 


ecutive of the Company in the order of succes- 
sion, taking the place of Gen. Cass in 1874, and 
holding the office for five years. He comes of 


Quaker ancestry and was born at Wysox, at the | 


head of the Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania. 
In early life he went to the western part of the 
State, then a comparatively new country, and 
beginning his business career with no resources 
besides his own industry and enterprise, he pros- 


| pered steadily, and became a successful merchant | 








hundred miles of road in Minnesota and Dakota, 
and a little over one hundred in Washington, all 
through a wilderness where there was hardly not 
enough traffic to pay to run trains. 

By skillful and conciliatory management, Mr. 


| Wright managed toretire the floating debt of five 
| and a half millions, trading the assets of the 


Company, of various sorts, with the creditors for 
He operated the road with great 
economy, so that it began to earn a steadily in- 
creasing surplus over its expenses. In 1876, to 
satisfy the people of Washington Territory that 
the Company had not abandoned its original pur- 
pose of building a transcontinental line, he 
ordered work to be begun at Tacoma, on Puget 
Sound, and the portion of the Cascade Branch 
reaching from that town to the Puyallup coal-fields 
was constructed. It was important to promptly 
disarm the opposition to the 
Company in Congress and on 





sheep-herders in their cabins, 
cattle and horse-herders on 
their ranches, and miners in 
their mining villages. Not a 
touch of malaria in all my 
bones; and though I have had 
severe coughs and colds I have 
not felt so bouyant since I was 
a b(ujoy. The climate is won- 
derful. I go to sleep with the . 
snow three inches deep on every 
hill and valley, and the snow 
still falling. I look out in the 
morning and see none, except 
a few patches that relieve the 
purple blackness of the forest- 
covered mountains over which 
the sunlight and cloud play as 
you and I—to our heartaches 
—have seen the color damask 
the cheek of some beautiful girl. 
The other Sunday I ascended 
Mt. Helena, and stood ringed 
with green hills and looked out 
on the Missouri at the end of a 
valley of 100,000 acres, all fur- 
rowed with the devastation of 
gold-washing; and asI climbed 
higher, suddenly above the 
green hills, great rounded 
domes, snow white, rose to my 
eye like sheeted ghosts gazing 
at the disturber of their still- 
ness. The light and shade 
moved like a visible spirit over 
the mountain ranges. I un- 
derstood the text in Genesis : 
‘¢ And the spirit of God moved 
on the face of the deep;” and 
also [imagined how the mighty 











the Pacific coast, and Mr. 
Wright purchased the first 
cargo of iron for the new work 
on his own credit, the Company 
having none at the time. 

In 1877 Mr. Wright secured 
for the Northern Pacific a ter- 
minus in St. Paul, an important 
point which had been over- 
looked in the charter, by pur- 
chasing the franchise of a 
local Minnesota road, reorgan- 
izing the corporation under the 
name of the Western Railroad 
Company, securing for the 
North Pacific Company a ma- 
jority of its capital stock and 
building a line from Brainerd 
| southward toSauk Rapids. By 
1878 the credit of the North 
Pacific Company had been re- 
stored to such an extent that 
a plan for resuming construc- 
tion on the main line west of 
the Missouri River was adopted. 
The work was begun in the 
spring of 1879. Mr. Wright 
resigned the Presidency in May 
of that year and went to 
Europe for the benefit of his 
health. He retained and in- 
creased his stock ownership in 
the enterprise, however, and 
remained in the board until 
1881. In March, 1884, he was 
re-elected a director. He is 
President of the Tacoma Land 
Company, which owns the 
Pacific coast terminus of the 











ghost of Samuel rose up and 

frowned on theastonished Saul. 

I felt better for the Sunday sermon that I 
preached to myself than if I had sat ona soft 
cushion behind some solemn grocer who was cal- 
culating how much he could make on molasses 
out of the solemn church-wardens, who were all 
calculating how to steal a mine or arailroad out 
of the profane owners, ; 

The opportunities for making money here are 
enormous. Mining is uncertain. Cattle, for 
owners of a thousand or more horses and sheep, 
will produce, with fair luck, thirty-five to sixty- 
five per cent. annually. Lands can be had for 
little or nothing ; hay for the cutting ; and un- 
limited ranges of pasture for the occupation. I 
wish I had come here ten years ago, and I should 
have been worth several millions. I am now go- 


ing to take a look at California, but I should not 
be surprised if I took a Government tract of 
160 acres here at last, and commenced at the 
bottom of the ladder. y 

‘“*P. 8. The bare limestone rocks are red with 
blooming mosses, and the upper valleys are filled 
with blue-bells ; they are fed by melted snow.” 





and bankerat Erie. He took an active partin the 
building and management of the Philadelphia & 
Erie Railroad, and afterward became general 
manager of the united railroads in the Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum regions. In these and other en- 
terprises he acquired a large fortune, much of 
which he embarked in the Northern Pacific project 
at a time when only courageous men were willing 
to put any money in that gigantic undertaking. 
In 1870 Mr. Wright entered the Northern Pacific 
board. He had before removed his home to Phil- 
adelphia, and his directorship was representative 
of other large stock interests in that city as well 
as of his own. In December, 1872, he was made 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and in 1873 
Vice-president. In 1874, after the Company had 
been thrown into bankruptcy by its friends, as the 
only means of getting it out of its ‘financial diffi- 
culties, he was elected President. The fortunes of 
the enterprise were at the lowest ebb at that time. 
The Company had nocredit and was pressed with 
debts it could not pay. It had built about five 





Northern Pacific Railroad, a 
corporation in which the rail- 
road company has a controlling stock interest. 

Mr. Wright takes a warm interest in the growth 
of Tacoma. He has recently erected in that city 
a beautiful memorial church as a monument to 
his deceased wife and daughter, and he has also 
endowed a school for girls, bearing the name of 
the Annie Wright Seminary. He is a very zeal- 
ous and devoted friend of the Northern Pacific 
enterprise, and no smalJ] amount of the credit of 
its success is due to his prudence, financial ability 
and unswerving support. 





COMMENTING on the present appearance of 
Tacoma, the Ledger says: ‘‘It is gratifying to 
note the marvelous change for the better that 
has taken place in Tacoma during the past year. 
This improvement is manifested in larger and 
better constructed business houses, neater and 
more commodious residences, ed streets, side- 
walks and goodfences. Building has been general 
in all parts of the town, although the southern and 
western parts have had rather more than their 
share in quantity as well as quality. 
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NEW YORK, MAY, 1884. 


A RAILROAD from Bismarck north and west 
along the Missouri Slope is one cf the necessities 
of the near future. This region is fast filling up 
with settlers. The land is excellent for general 
farming, and the natural grasses afford fine pas- 
turage. The winters are milder and the springs 
come earlier than in regions on the same lines of 
latitude further east, the beneficent influence of 
the Chinook winds being felt even at this great 
distance from the Pacific coast. 

—— 

THERE are some persons in Congress who insist 
that the Northern Pacific land grant is forfeit- 
able because the road was not all built before 
July, 1879. They conveniently overlook the fact 
that the Government did not permit the Company 
to build across three hundred miles of Indian 
reservation until the summer of 1882. It would 
be a strange sort of justice to deprive the Com- 
pany of its lands for not completing its road three 
years before the United States would permit it to 
stick a spade in the ground on a large portion of 
its line. 

oe 

For farming by irrigation combined with stock- 
raising there is no more attractive locality than 
the Bitter Root Valley, in Western Montana. To 
visit it go to Missoula, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, thence proceed up the valley by vehicle 
or on horseback. The climate is healthful and 
agreeable, the mountain scenery is magnificent, 
and the settler will find those great desideratums 
—plenty of timber and pure, cold water in 
springs and streams. Valuable deposits of iron 


exist in the valley and wait the coming of enter- 
prise and capital to become an important source 
of wealth. 





We like the bill lately passed by the House of | 


| Representatives at Washington, providing that 
governors of Territories shall be appointed from 
among the citizens thereof, of at least two years 
residence. All of the Territories have now been 
so long settled that they have developed stable 
conditions of life. They have towns and railroads 
and large business enterprises, and they have 
public men of influence and character in all ways 
qualified to hold the Territorial offices. It is 
time that the practice of sending rejected ex- 
Congressmen and other broken down politicians 
from the East to administer their affairs should 
be stopped. The President might stop it himself, 
but it would be too much to expectof him that he 
shall resist the tremendous pressure of powerful 
party leaders to obtain these places for their 
friends, and the best way is for Congress to make 
the remedy a matter of law. 
rere 

THE Seattle papers, which are equally expert in 
blowing hot and cold on the subject of the land 
grant for the Cascade Branch of the Northern 
Pacific, and are just now advocating the forfeiture 
of the grant, assert that the road from Tacoma to 
Wilkeson was not built as a portion of the branch, 
and that the Company is not entitled to any land 
on its account. They forget, however, to explain 
under what authority of law this piece of road 
was constructed. It must be a part of either the 
main line or the branch, for the Company has no 
charter to build any other lines, and has no right 
to go through the public lands, except in pursuance 
of its charter. The fact is that the road in ques- 
tion, though built seven years ago for the imme- 
diate purpose of tapping the coal fields at the foot 
of the mountains, was frdm the first intended to 
be the western end of the Cascade Branch, and 
has always been so regarded by the Company. 

sctiaialiccnios 

THE discovery of tin in the Black Hills of 
Dakota revives the discussion of the scheme of a 
railroad to that region. Both the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul companies have lines to the Hills marked as 
projected on their maps, but neither of these 
strong corporations seems disposed to build west 
of the Missouri River. Several years ago the 
Northern Pacitic asked Congress for the right of 
way across the public lands from some point on 
its line west of Mandan to the Hills, but so un- 
reasoning was the hostility to railroads in that 
body at the time that this very reasonable request 
was refused. The best route is probably that laid 
down by the N. P. Company, because it is the 
shortest from any existing railroad, and tra- 
verses a country where construction would not 
be expensive. It may well be doubted, however, 
whether the Black Hills can support a railroad, 
unless there should be a new and considerable 
development of mining industry in that isolated 
region. Its present population and business are 


gers. 
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THE N. P. GRANT IN CONGRESS. 





Mr. Henley, from a majority of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, has made a report 
accompanied by a bill to declare forfeited all of 
the Northern Pacific land grant lying between 
Bismarck, on the Missouri River, and Wallula, on 
the Columbia. Messrs. Oates, Van Eaton, Strait, 
and Belford, of the same committee, have madea 
minority report, taking strong ground against the 
bill of the majority, and have presented as a 
substitute a bill restoring to the public do- 
main the portion of the grant coterminous 
with the unconstructed portions of the road. 
This would include the line down the Colum- 
bia River from Wallula to Portland, and 
the unfinished portion of the Cascade Branch. 
Mr. Brents, from the same committee, has also 
presented a report and a bill. His bill declares 





not suflicient to attract prudent railway mana- 














forfeited only the lands along the Columbia River 
line as far as Portland, and confirms the Cascade 
grant. 

So far as the temper of the Héuse can be ascer- 
tained, it is firmly opposed to the sweeping for- 
feiture contemplated by the Henley bill. Ifa 
vote is reached this session, which is by no means 
certain, the substitute prepared by Mr. Oates will 
probably be adopted. The Senate is not disposed 
to agree to any forfeiture measures, unless they 
can be preceded by the passage of the Morgan 
bill, which offers the prompt protection of the 
courts to all individuals and corporations whose 
legal or equitable rights may be infringed upon 
by such measures. 
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THE NEW GOLD MINES. 





WE do not advise people to go to the Coeur 
d’Aléne mines; neither do we advise them not to 
go. That paying quartz ledges exist there the 
rich specimens we have seen leave no room to 
doubt. It is also certain that considerable placer 
gold has been found. Some months will be re- 
quired after the spring fairly opens, however, to 
demonstrate the extent and richness of the 
placers. They may be worked out in a few weeks, 
with no great result, and they may prove as 
rich as were Alder Gulch and Last Chance Gulch 
in the early days of gold-seeking in Montana. 
In any case, more money will be made by mer- 
chants, transporters and others who supply the 
wants of the miners, or minister to their pleasures 
and vices, than by the miners themselves. 

Meanwhile, we see no reason why any stout, 
adventurous young fellow who wants to knock 
around the world a little and see the life of a 
Rocky Mountain mining camp should not go to 
these new diggings. If he is industrious and de- 
cent, saving his earnings and keeping out of 
whiskey saloons and gambling-houses, he can 
hardly fail to make money during the rush and 
excitement, whether the placers turn out well in 
the end or not. In case the gold gives out, he can 
take up a claim on the neighboring plains of 
Idaho and Washington and turn farmer or stock- 
raiser. 
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HOMES ON THE PRAIRIES. 





HABITS are so powerful that it is seldom of any 
use to preach reform in established ways of living. 
Probably it would be time lost, at least so far as 
this generation is concerned, for any one to say 
that the present mode of life on our Western 
prairies is as uncomfortable and inconvenient as 
could well be devised. Yet, such is the fact. The 
isolated farmhouses, each standing on a quarter 
or half section, and distant from a quarter of a 
mile toa mile from any neighbor, represent not 
an intelligent conception of the needs of life in a 
prairie country, but only traditions and habits 
brought from the East. The best way of living in 
an open plains region like Dakota, is in small 
villages. It is not necessary that every farmer’s 
house should stand on his farm. It is no great 
trouble for him to go a little distance with his 
team to his day’s work. The village life gives 
great advantages in the way of comfort and 
sociability which the separate farmstead system 
does not afford. The school is close at hand for 
the children. The women can render little neigh- 
borly services and be mutually helpful in cases of 
sickness. The men can exchange their news- 
papers and magazines, meet for talk on public 
topics and the affairs of the community, and 
thus keep from growing rusty and moody in the 
long winter evenings. A blacksmith shop can be 
supported by the community, and a great deal of 
time thussaved by the farmers not being obliged to 
go long distances to town to get their implements 
repaired. Besides, a spirit of co-operation will be 
fostered, which will encuurage the exchange of 
work for mutual benefit and the joint ownership 
of expensive farm machinery. 
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Our land laws are a serious obstagle to this way | editors and presumably of many of their readers. 


of living, requiring, as they do, that the home- 
stead and pre-emption settlers shall actually reside 
upon the particular tracts they cultivate. When 
first ownership of the soil is established, however, 
it will be feasible for any group of farmers to 
adopt the village mode of life. Let us suppose 
that the residents on four sections of land deter- 
mine to abandon their isolated dwellings and 
draw near together in a little compact community. 
If each quarter-section has its settler, there would 
be sixteen families on the tract. They would 
arrange to lay out a village plot in the centre of 
the tract, where each could have a lot large 
enough for house, barns and gardens. Provision 
would be made for a school-house, a blacksmith 
shop and astore. The sixteen families would not 
support a store, but the place would become a 
nucleus for some outside trade. A belt of timber 
extending on all sides of the village should be 
planted and cared for by the joint labors of the 
settlers. This would in time serve as a wind- 
break in winter storms, besides beautifying the 
place. No settler would be farther than a mile 
from the outer limits of his quarter section, and 
a redivision of the soil would be feasible, if 
desired, by which the farms would radiate from 
the village plot, so that every man’s house could 
be near his fields. The bleakness and loneliness 
of life on the prairies would vanish if such a 
system could be adopted, and if the little commu- 
nities such as we have described could be made 
up of friendly, intelligent people, drawn together 
by mutual attraction instead of by mere accident, 
they might become centers of a very agreeable 
social and intellectual life. 


SEATTLE AND THE CASCADE GRANT. 





THE three daily papers in the town of Seattle 
have of late been demanding the forfeiture of the 
land grant given to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company for the construction of its branch road 
across the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound. 
Influenced by their articles a popular movement 
has grown up in the place and a meeting was re- 
cently held which appointed a commissioner to 
go to Washington and advocate the seizure of the 
grant by Congress. The remarkable thing about 
this demonstration is its striking inconsistency. 
Only a few months ago these very Seattle papers 
were ardent defenders of the grant. What has 
changed their tune? The explanation is not far 
to seek. Under the Villard management of the 
Northern Pacific the Seattle people believed that 
the terminus at Tacoma would be a terminus in 
name only, and that the road would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, end further down the Sound at the 
wharves of Seattle. This result they believed 
assured by the construction of the Seattle Branch 
or extension from Tacoma to their place. The 
Cascade Branch, they thought, would cross the 
mountains by a pass far enough north to cut off 
Tacoma from being the natural terminus of that 
line. As long as these prospects continued the press 
and citizens were pretty unanimous in defending 


. the right of the Company to hold its land grant. 


But with the change of administration of the 
Company’s affairs, the Seattle people became ap- 
prehensive that the old pledges of the Company 
of real terminal advantages to Tacoma would be 
kept; that the Cascade Branch would be built 
over the Natchess instead of the Stampede Pass, 
and that Seattle might lose her commercial 
prominence as the largest town on the Sound. 
Without much reflection, and without waiting to 
see whether the railroad company really meant 
to do anything to the prejudice of Seatile, the 
newspapers started a cry of hostility to the cor- 
poration. All its legal rights were overlooked; 
all its painful struggle of fourteen years to build 
its line across the continent were forgotten. A 
desire for revenge for an imaginary injury, not 


The pass question is not settled against the route 
Seattle preferred; on the contrary, it still looks 
probable that Chief Engineer Anderson, after 
personal examination of the two passes surveyed, 
will decide in favor of the Stampede. President 
Harris telegraphed to the Company’s attorney, at 
Seattle, that the question was an open one, and 
that the pass would be selected which afforded 
the best line; and further, that the Company 
would treat Seattle ard all other points on the 
Sound with perfect fairness. The meeting went 
ahead all the same, adopted its resolutions for 
forfeiture and sent its deputy to Washington, and 
the newspapers continue to abuse the Company. 
A little while ago the Company was an enterpris- 
ing, public-spirited corporation, with whose 
prosperity the welfare of Washington Territory 
was closely united; now it is a grasping, soulless 
monopoly, seeking to rob the people. And this 
sudden change of view has plainly come from no 
act of the Company itself, but solely from the 
notion in Seattle that it may make another town 
the actual terminus of its road—a town, too, 
which it declared by resolution more than twelve 
years ago should be the terminus, and which it 
has ever since so regarded. 

Weare persuaded that this Seattle tempest does 
not meet with the approval of the more sober and 
sensible element of the citizens. It seems to be 
the work of men who cannot see beyond their 
noses. Two or three facts ought to be plain to 
everybody in Seattle gifted with a reasonable 
amount of foresight. The Cascade Branch is a 
vital matter for the future development of Seattle 
and the entire Sound country. If it is not built 
by the Northern Pacific Company, it will not be 
built at all for the next twenty years. If the 
Northern Pacific is barely able to raise money to 
build it, with a land grant attached, the proba- 
bility is that it will either delay its construction 
for many years, or give it up altogether, if the 
grant be taken away. 
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THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 





THE Fargo Argus, after some kind words about 
THE NORTHWEST, says the paper is inclined to 
overlook the advantages for immigration of the 
wheat lands of the Red River Valley. The crit- 
icism is, perhaps, a just one. The newer regions 
lying further west have attracted so much atten- 
tion of late, because freshly opened to*travel and 
settlement, that the natural tendency has been to 
look beyond the better-known sections in Eastern 
Dakota and Western Minnesota to point out the 
attractions of the remoter West. We are glad to 
be reminded of this, and to take the hint as an 
occasion for saying that there are many thousands 
of acres, as good as those comprised in the famous 
bonanza wheat farms, lying within a few miles 
of railroads and towns, in the Valley of the Red 
River of the North, that invite cultivation by the 
attraction of an exceedingly fertile soil, ready 
transportation for crops to markets and agreeable 
conditions of farm life. 

Homestead claims are not now easy to find in 
the region of which we speak, but pre-emption 
claims can be bought of their holders at very 
reasonable prices. The railroad lands have mostly 
passed out of the hands of the companies having 
grants, but they were sold originally at rates far 
below those now prevailing for the granted lands 
further west, and can usually be purchased of 
their present owners at figures not much, if any, 
above those rates. No settler who thinks he 
would like to engage in wheat-farming in the 
vicinity of Fargo need be deterred by the appre- 
hension that he will find any serious difficulty in 
buying a quarter, half or whole section of excel- 
lent land at a moderate price. The region is 





what is called tolerably well-settled in the West, 


| but there is room for ten families to get a good | 
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within sight of the railroads there are every- 
where large expanses of as fine lands as any 
farmer could desire, lying in the wild state, and 
by their evident value for cultivation seeming to 
ery aloud for the plow and the harrow. 

While we think the agitation now going on in 
Dakota in favor of mixed farming is wise, we be- 
lieve the vast majority of the cultivated acres in 
the Red River Valley will always be devoted to 
raising wheat. The valley of the Lower Danube 
has been a granary for more than two thousand 
years. In like manner, Dakota will prove to be 
the ultimate wheat-field of the American Conti- 
nent. The growing of wheat will be profitable 
there, if anywhere. Just now the papers are 
talking about the competition of India making 
wheat-farming in this country a hazardous busi- 
ness. The possible danger is greatly exaggerated- 
If India produces a heavy surplus of her inferior 
grain, new consumers will be found forit. Mil- 
lions of people in Europe eat bread made of rye, 
barley and oats, because Wheat-bread is too dear. 
Many millions more in Asia subsist on rice. If 
wheat becomes more abunnant there are plenty 
of mouths hungering for it. The suppiy will 
never so far outrun the demand as to make its® 
culture, under such favorable conditions as exist 
in the Red River Valley, a losing business. The 
wheat of that section makes the best flour in the 
world. It will fetch good prices, even though 
the soft grain grown in tropical countries should 
be thrown in great quantities upon the European 
markets. 
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GOOD REGIONS FOR SETTLERS. 





THE following sections of North Dakota are es- 
pecially attractive to settlers at this time, by 
reason of the fertility of the soil, the conveniency 
of transportation, facilities and the fact that they 
contain Government land in considerable quanti- 
ties available for homesteading and pre-emption: 

Between Lisbon and Lamoure, on the Fargo & 
Southwestern Railroad. 

Between Sanborn and Cooperstown, on the 
Sanborn, Cooperstown & Turtle Mountain Rail- 
road. 

In the vicinity of Carrington and New Rock- 
ford, onthe Jamestown Northern Railroad, and 
in the vicinity of Sykeston, on a branch of that 
road. 

On the Missouri Slope, on both sides of the river 
above and below Bismarck and Mandan. 

West of Mandan, on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, near the new towns of Sims, New Salem, 
Dickinson, Richardton, Gladstone and Belfield. 

Settlers who want to get six months ahead of a 
railroad for the purpose of having their pick of 
the land will do well to go up to the western end 
of Devil’s Lake, near the recently-established town 
of Minnewaukan. 
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AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 





Beginning with the June number, THE NortH- 
WEST will be published in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We shall move our establishment early in May, and 
by the middle of the month expect to open business 
offices in both cities. The editorial office will be in 
St. Paul. This change is made for the purpose of 
identifying the paper more closely with the field it 
represents, We can give fresher and more ample 
news of the development of the new Northwestern 
States and Territories, and better present to the 
world at large their great advantages for agricul- 
tural and pastoral life, and their opportunities for 
business enterprise, when stationed at the gateway 
of the entire region, than we can do in New York. 

Our post-office address will in future be ‘THE 
NORTHWEST, St. Paul, Minn.” Subscribers and ex 


yet threatened, seemed to take possession of the | living on the soil where one is now found. Even | changes will please take notice of the new address 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
[In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 


openings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc. | 








Northern Pacific Revenues. 
GovansTown, Md., April 20th, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Will a revenue of ten million dollars yearly 
pay all fixed charges and running expenses of 
the N, P. R. R? ALEX. YEARLY. 

Hardly. Twelve millions will. The road will 
earn about thirteen millions gross this fiscal year. 





Sheep Raising in Montana. 
New YorK, Ap. 21st, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

(1) What is the most advantageous portion of 
Montana for sheep-raising on a small scale? (2) 
Is it necessary to live at a great distance away 
from the towns, or in other words, to be isolated 
from all society, in order to raise sheep? G. B. P. 

(1) On Tongue and Powder rivers and their 
tributaries, and on the headwaters of the Mussel- 
shell. (2) You would have to go at least twenty 
or thirty miles from a town to find a good range 
not already occupied. 


No More Stock. 
WINTHROP, Maine, April 7th, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I wish to enquire for myself and others, (1) 
Can the N. P. R. R. Co. issue stock, either pre- 
ferred or common, to take the place of retired 

referred stock, so that the Company can have in 
ull one million shares? (2) Can more stock be 
issued except for benefit of the whole Company? 

J. SNELL. 

(1) No; the Plan of Reorganization provides 
for the definite retirement of the preferred stock, 
in order to give the common stock an increased 
value. (2) No more stock can be issued. 





A Farmer’s Question. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 30th, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Desiring to go West in company with a friend 
this spring, if you will kindly inform us by mail 
of a locality where we could find employment, 
and work a farm with a small capital, we would 
consider ourselves considerably indebted to you 
for any information on the subject. 

TENDERFOOT. 


There are so many places meeting the require- 
ments you name, that we hesitate to mention any 
one in particular. Better go to North Dakota. 
Keep your eyes and ears open and don’t be afraid 
to ask questions, and you will soon find the oppor- 
tunity you want. 


Tan Bark in the Northwest. 


85 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
April 5th, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

In the copy of THE NORTHWEST which you 
kindly forwarded me, I see an item on page 10, 
in which is embodied a request for information 
concerning the hemlock supply and its location in 
the Northwest. Concerning the same would say, 
that I have in my possession full details as fol- 
lows: An analysis of the hemlock-bark of that 
region. Much detailed information concerning 
the whereabouts, quality and quantity of the 
same, including its accessibility, etc. Statistics 
showing the amount of hides tanned in California, 
Oregon, Washington, and elsewhere in the vicin- 
ity. The supply of oak in California, etc., etc. 
If you will ask your correspondent ‘‘R. H.” to 
call on me in person, I'll be glad to talk with him 
on the subject. R. C. TEMPLEMAN. 





THE SHEEP INDUSTRY IN MONTANA. 





“A, A. G.,” in the Boston Transcript, has the 
following well-timed words about the wool indus- 
try in this Territory. He writes like one who 
has had some experience on the range: 

One of the excellencies of Montana is the 
healthful influence of its climate, under which 
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the native sheep are free from the diseases to 
which elsewhere they are subject. The scab can 


tory. It is readily eradicated, and permanently 
if the range be not approached by infected sheep. 

Six pounds is the ordinary weight of a grade 
fleece, the average price of which during the past 
five years has been 25.5 cents per pound. The 
quality of wool is being greatly improved by fine 
merino bucks from Vermont, which transmit 
their merits without deterioration or disposition 
to kemp, while their progeny is invigorated by 
descent. Montana will yet breed sheep as hardy 
as the Highland flocks of Scotland, with fleeces 
as soft and silky as any from Australia. 

A band should grow from its own increase. 
The half-wool, half-increase system is the best 
every way under a well qualified herder, unless 
the owner himself knows the business and takes 
charge of the band. Sheep husbandry is an in- 
dustry that is too often given away. Its capacity 
for profit allures to speculation, and its reputa- 
tion often suffers from the reaction of needless 
failures. Confined to judicious management, 
no investment is more certain of large uniform 
profit. 

Montana has but few sheep, not exceeding 
800,000, or less than a tenth of what it will have 
in a few years. Its superior adaptations to sheep 
and cattle culture are becoming so rapidly avail- 
able, that he who is earliest should be most fortu- 
nate in either specialty, neither of which can be 
affected by the remote question of proprietorship 
of the grazing grounds. There is and always will 
be something to be learned of sheep husbandry in 
Montana, now being investigated by intelligent 
men there and abroad, with the view of conduct- 
ing it on a large scale, concerning which the 
writer is not at liberty to say more. 


amneemtintG>-Gremesnecnssmnes 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 





Mr. H. THIELSEN, chief engineer of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company since its or- 
ganization, has resigned. 





Ep. STOOL, for many years General Land Agent 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad for Montana, 
recently resigned his position. 





EDMUNDs is the name of the new post office es- 
tablished at the eastern end of Lake Whatcom, 
W.T. The place is named in honor of Senator 
Edmunds, who visited the Pacific Northwest last 
summer. 





E. R. WapswortH, of Illinois, A. M. Cole, of 
New York, and J. Hyatt Smith, of Brooklyn, 
were recently appointed by President Arthur a 
commission to examine the first twenty-five 
miles of that portion of the Cascade Branch of 
the Northern Pacific which extends eastward 
from Tacoma to the foot of the mountains, A 
section of twenty-five miles on the eastern end of 
the branch has already been examined and ac- 
cepted. 





CoL. LOUNSBERRY, editor of the Bismarck 
Tribune, appears to be the leading candidate for 
Governor of Dakota, in place of Gov. Ordway, 
whose commission expires in June. No man is 
more deserving of the honor, for no one has more 
intelligently, creditably and successfully labored 
to build up the Territory. Col. Lounsberry went 
to Bismarck when the place consisted of only a 
few tents. His paper is widely known for its 
enterprise and sprightliness. The Colonel was a 
gallant soldier during the civil war and has ever 
since stood in the front rank of Western journal- 
ists. 





‘‘So Miss Skimps and Mr. Limbs are to get 
married. Well, I declare! That aged couple. 
And she is old enough to be his mother.” ‘Indeed 
she is. And as for him—why, he’s old enough to 
be her father.” 





always be traced to sheep brought into the Terri- | 





NUGGETS FROM THE CQEUR D’ALENE MINES. 


Ir is nothing unusual for two or three hundred 
men to arrive in Eagle City in a day. 








THE lowest the mercury reached at Eagle City 


during the winter was twenty-two degrees below 
zero. 


Two babies were taken over the Trout Creek 


trail. One was hauled on a toboggan and the 
other carried in its father’s arms. 


THE largest nuggets known to have been taken 


from the mines weighs $140. All the gold is very 
coarse and no quicksilver is needed. 








AN enterprising citizen of Helena went out to 
the Coeur d’Alenes about three weeks ago, taking 
with him a ten gallon keg of whisky, which he 
packed into the mines on his shoulder. He made 


an even thousand dollars on it and is now under- 
stood to be on his way to the town with acar 
load purchased with his profit of his first keg. 
This is the way in which liquor sellers get rich. 





A ‘‘pown-East” Yankee reached Thompson 
Falls the other day, direct from the nutmeg State 
with $18, that amount representing his entire 
capital. Nothing daunted, he purchased a toboggan 
for $2, a dozen cans of fresh Eastern oysters at $1 

r can, and $4 worth of “grub.” Without a 

ollar in his pocket he set out for Eagle, where he 
arrived on the second day. Intwo hours after he 
reached there he sold his oysters for $8 per can 
and his toboggan for $5, thereby realizing $101 out 
of the original $18. 





A RECENT letter from Eagle City says: Provi- 
sions and necessaries of all kinds are, of course, 
very high, and as the men are pouring in much 
faster than the supplies, it is feared the six weeks 
provision, which parties are accustomed to take 
in, are exhausted, there will be a famine unless 
prompt measures are taken to prevent. Meals 
can be had at $l each. Flour is selling at $80 per 
100 pounds, and rising. Freighting can be had 
from Trout Creek at 25 cents per pound, but 
good money is made here by buying here and 
selling incamp. A party left yesterday witha 
keg of nails costing him eight cents a pound 
which he will sell in Eagle City at fifty cents a 
pound. One man, aslort time since, succeeded 
in getting a cow into camp, which he sold toa 
colored restaurateur for $160. The only other 
boardinghouse keeper found himself suddenly 
deprived of all his patrons and failed. Oneof the 
latter’s boarders recently complained that his 
canned tomatoes had too strong a flavor of kero- 
sene oil, and was promptly answered: ‘I guess 
you needn’t complain—that kerosene cost eight 
dollars a gallon.” 





Cc@UR D’ALENE CARBONATES.—The latest ex- 
citement here is over quartz discoveries along 
Eagle Creek. A boy yesterday struck a lead about 
ten miles up the gulch, and to-day specimens of 
the rock were brought into camp. Several old 
miners are wild with delight, and declare that 
carbonates have been found equal to those of 
Leadville. A crowd was busy inspecting the 
specimens to-day. There are both hard carbon- 
ates and sand carbonates, and sulphates are clearly 
seen. The rock carries no free gold, but is pro- 
nounced rich by all experts who have seen it. 
Several parties are preparing to thoroughly pros- 
pect the locality, and the boy who stumbled on 
the lead is already considered well-to-do. The 
vein is eighteen inches wide, but it has been gone 
into but two feet, owing to the condition of the 
blasting powder used. The first sale of a quartz 
lead is just reported, it being that of the old Abe 
mine, about three miles from here, on the north 
bank of the Pritchard Creek. Spokane Falls 
capitalists are the purchasers, but the amount is 


not given out, though the money has been paid 
and the original locators are delighted. The vein 
is from six to ten feet in width, and assays show 
as high as $20to the ton. Therecent strikes have 
encouraged the camp to hope for big money in 

uartz, and many pros ors are getting into the 
side gulches.—Eagle City Special. ; 









































GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


Something for all Tastes. 

Here is a social item from a Winnipeg paper: 
‘*A meeting of Sunday-school teachers was held 
a few evenings ago at an uptown book store, and 
a very enjoyable evening was spent. The meet- 
ing opened with prayers and singing, after which 
the guests partook of coffee and cake. Dancing 
followed, and then the party settled down to a 
quiet game of euchre and whist. After the night 


was far spent and the dawn was at hand, Mr. 
Richardson proposed that they should all unite 
in singing a hymn: ‘Sun of My Soul, Thou 
Saviour Dear.’ This was done and the guests 
departed well pleased with the night’s entertain- 
ment. Everybody’s taste was considered, which 
yx only sure way of having a real good time 
of it.’ 








No Chinamen Need Apply. 

We want Chinamen, but we want them a long 
way off. As cooks they would oftentimes be 
very acceptable; aslaundrymen they would be 
convenient; as pack-animals on the trail they 
would be a bonanza. But they had better stay 
away just the same. The fiat has gone forth that 
no Celestial shall ever gaze on the woody gulches 
of the Coour d’Alene mines and live. This camp, 
like Leadville, will never feel the curse of Coolie 
cheap labor. There is but one voice upon the 
subject. A man who would advocate Chinese 
immigration would be snubbed. The first repre- 
sentative of the Flowery Kingdom will meet with 
a reception which in all probability will satisfy 
his countrymen that the mines wont pay. John 
Chinamen got into California mines, into many 
other mines, but he must not think of attempting 
to get into those of Northern Idaho. If he insists 
on a’ however, let him bring a roast pig, 
plenty of fire-crackers and colored paper, an all 
the essentials for a first-class Chinese funeral. He 
needn’t bother about bringing the corpse, it will 
be in readiness. Ta! Ta! John.—Caur d’Alene 


Nugget. 





Placer Mining. 

Now is the time when the placer miner begins 
to set his boxes and prepare for spring sluic- 
ing. Tools are gathered from under the bunks 
and in the corners of the cabin, a new supply of 
‘quick ” secured, more grub, another man or two, 
and the work goes bravely on. 

To the placer miner, more than to any other, 
perhaps, the opening of spring is the beginning 
of a new era. After chafing in his cabin or 
lounging about the more populous places all 
winter, the prospect of once more engaging in 
the exciting and pleasurable pursuit of washing 
the “‘ pay dirt,” is something those only can ap- 
preciate who have engaged in the business. 


But year by pone the mines are becoming ex- 
hausted, and the men who worked them are 
gradually drifting into other business. Still, 

lacer mining will be carried on for many years 
in Montana. Although considerably reduced in 
numbers and richness, there are numerous gulches 
that pay a handsome profit. Snow is plentiful on 
the ranges, and of course there will be an abund- 
ance of water to sluice with; and before long the 
sacks of dust ‘to be exchanged for legal tender 
notes and coin will be considerable.—Helena 
(Mont.) Independent. 


A Dakota Domestic Blizzarc. 
The other day a Bismarck gentleman was com- 





“ 


ing up from Standing Rock, and stopped to see a |: 


man who lives near the Cannon Ball River. In 
response to his knock at the door he heard a 
shrill, sharp ‘“‘Come in!” and upon entering 
found a sharp-faced, angular woman sitting in 
the room under an open scuttle-hole leading into 
the loft above, with a shotgun on herknee. ‘Ig 
the gentleman of the house in?” he asked. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; he air.” ‘‘CanI see him amoment?” ‘No, 
sir; you can’t see a hide nor hair of im!” ‘‘ Why 
can’t I, madam? I would like to speak to him on 
business.” ‘‘If you was a dyin’, and Jim war the 
only doctor in Dakoty, yo could’nt sot an eye on 
him till he gives in an’ talks decent. At dinner 
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a while ago he told me to pass ‘im the apple soss, 
an’ I tol’ him it wasn’t soss, but sass, an’ he said 
he knowed hetter, it was soss, an’ I tol’ him that 
we'n he tuk a notion that a little apple sass’d feel 
soothin’ to his stomach to ‘say so, an’ he said he’d 
have that soss or die. Then I tol’ him I’d defend 
that sass with life, an’ made a break for the shot- 
gun, an’ he made a break up through the scuttle 
inter the loft. W’en his senses come to him an’ 
he gives in that sass is sass, he kin cum down, 
but if he makes a break afore that, off goes the 
top of his head. Thar sets the sass, stranger, an’ 
thar’s Jim up in the loft, an’ that’s the way the 
matter stands jist now, an’ I reckon you’d better 
mosey along an’ not get mixed inter the row!” 
As the gentleman moved away he heard her voice 
saying: ‘‘Jim, w’en you get tired o’ yer durn 
foolin’ and want this sass, jes’ squeal out!” And 
a gruff voice from the darksome garret responded: 
‘*Soss !”—Bismarck (Dak.) Tribune. 





Broncho Sam. 

Speaking about cow-boys. Sam Stewart, known 
from Montana to Old Mexico as ‘‘ Broncho Sam,” 
was the chief. His special delight was to break 
the warlike heart of the vicious wild pony of the 
plains, and make him the servant of man. 

There may be joy in a wild gallop across the 
boundless plains, in the crisp morning, on the 
back of a fleet broncho; but when you return 
with your ribs sticking through your vest, and 
find that your noble steed has,returned to town 
two hours ahead of you, there is a tinge of sad- 
ness about it all. 

Broncho Sam, however, made a specialty of 
doing all the riding himself. He wouldn’t enter 
into any compromise and allow the horse to ride 
him. 

In a reckless moment he offered to bet $10 that 
he could mount and ride a wild Texas steer. The 
money was put up. That settled it. Sam never 
took water. This was true in a double sense. 


Well, he climbed the cross-bar of the corral-gate, 
and asked the other boys to turn out their best 
steer, Marquis of Queensbury rules. 

As the steer passed out, Sam slid down and 
wrapped those parenthetical legs of his around 
that high-headed, broad-horned brute, and he rode 
him till the fleet-footed animal fell down on the 
buffalo grass, ran his hot, red tongue out across 
the blue horizon, shook his tail convulsively, 
swelled up sadly and died. 

It took Sam four days to walk back. 

A $10 bill looks as large to me as the star- 
spangled banner, sometimes, but that is an avenue 
of wealth that had not occurred to me. 

I'd rather ride a buzz saw at $2 a day and 
found.—Bill Nye. 


An Alaska Salmon Story. 

The San Francisco Call of recent date has the 
following: : 

‘‘Captain James Carroll for some time past has 
been master of the steamer ‘Idaho,’ plying be- 
tween Portland and Alaska, and not mixing up 
much with the crowd of skippers about Broadway 
dock, it was to be expected that in drawing the 
long bow he could not keep up with the others 
but since his return to this port he has made it 
evident that his skill exceeds that of his rivals. 
Alaska has for many years been spoken of 
as a most wonderful country and abounding in 
game, gold and scenery, but according to Car- 
roll’s yarns the half has never beentold. Yester- 
day the subject of fishing came up and the cap- 
tain’s story was that a year or so ago he had as a 
passenger one Blair Howe or Howe Blair, he 
knew not which, but the gentleman was the 
shorthand reporter of the House Representatives 
at Washington. Coming down Takou harbor a 
southeast gale was encountered and the steamer 
was compelled to come to an anchor. While 
waiting for the storm to abate, the shorthand 
man became restless and concluded to go fishing. 
The captain sent him ashore in a small boat, 


manned by four men and an officer, and the 
party in a short time were in a small creek, about 
a mile distant. An exclamation from the 
lookout in a few minutes attracted Carroll’s at- 
tention and with his glass he discovered that 
something was wrong with the fishing party. All 
six of the men with their rubber boots were in 
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the water up over their knees and cutting up 
very peculiar antics. Apparently they were 
kicking at something, aa! Parroll thought a sea 
serpent had got between them and the shore, and 
they were trying to drive it away. Every now 
and then a man would go down into the water 
and his companions would rescue him. Pretty 
soon all hands were ashore, and when the boat 
returned a half hour later it was completely filled 
with large salmon, and from the shorthand man 
he learned that in the creek were millions of sal- 
mon going up and down the current, and the 
fishing-poles taken along were of no use, so that 
all the men got in the water and kicked the sal- 
mon ashore. If they had had rakes or pitch- 
forks, enough of the finny tribe to fillthe steamer 
could have been taken within a few hours,” 





A New Town in Dakota. 
From a Lecture delivered-in Englewood, N. J., by 
E. Y. Beil. 

The Western idea of real estate enterprise is, 
to buy government land for $1.25 an acre, and 
sell it in corner lots at $2,500 each. <A car-load 
of lumber is dumped on the prairie, and in less 
than a week the future Chicago of the great 
Northwest is in active life. 

I had the pleasure of seeing one of these am- 
bitious towns just as it cracked its shell and 
looked around for customers. A canvas tent was 
the first attraction; then came that inevitable ac- 
companiment of Western civilization, a barrel of 
whiskey; then a saloon—a rough-board cabin 
with a canvas door, and a sign over it which in- 
dicated that the proprietor had been posted in 
object lessons. It read ‘‘ lodgings,” and then a 
piece of pine plank was nailed up to finish the 
sentence—‘‘ board!” ‘‘ Lodgings and board.” I 
had the first choice of corner lots, but as the real 
estate office hadn’t arrived, I lost this one golden 
opportunity for what I was assured would have 
been the best investment of my life. 

This new town fully illustrated Mark Twain’s 
reflections upon civilization. ‘‘ How solemn and 
beautiful the thought,” says the great American 
humorist, “that the earliest pioneer of civiliza- 
tion is never the steamboat, never the railroad, 
never the Sabbath school, never the missionary— 
but always whiskey.” Such is the case. Look 


history over; you will see; the missionary comes 
after the whiskey. I mean that he arrives after 
the whiskey has arrived; next comes the poor 
immigrant, with axe and hoe and rifle; next the 
trader; next the miscellaneous rush; next the 
gambler, the desperado, the highwayman, and 
all their kindred in sin of both sexes; and next 
the smart chap who has bought an old grant that 
covers all the land; this brings the lawyer; the 
vigilance committee brings the undertaker; all 
these interests bring the newspaper; the news- 
paper starts up politics and a railroad; all hands 
turn to and build a church and a jail, and be- 
hold! civilization is established in the land. But 
whiskey, you will see, was the van leader in this 
beneficent work. It always is. It was like a 
foreigner—and excusable in a foreigner—to be 
ignorant of this great truth, and wander off into 
astronomy to borrow a symbol. But if he had 
been conversant with the facts, he would have 
said: 

‘‘ Westward the Jug of Empire takes its way!” 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES, 











OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
St. Pau, Mrnn., April 16, 1884. 


Circular No. 85. 


Geo. R. Fitch is appointed General Eastern 
Agent, vice A. D. Edgar, transferred to Pacific 
Coast. 

Appointment to take effect May 1, 1884, 

T. F. OaKEs, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


Mr. A. D. Edgar has been appointed Assistant 
General Freight Agent, with office at Portland, 
Oregon, in place of Mr. A. L. Stokes, resigned. 

Mr. George R. Fitch has been appointed General 
Eastern Agent, with office in New York, in place 
of Mr. I. iL Moorhead, resigned, to take effect 
May 1, 1884. 

The office of General Eastern Agency will be 
removed May 1, 1884, from 285 to 319 Broadway, 
corner of Thomas Street. 
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The material they 

deposit is mainly 

calcareous, taken up 

by the hot water as 

it finds; its way to 

the surface ‘through 

deep-lying cretace- 

ous strata. Mr. H. 

J. Winser, in his de- 

scription of their 

ceaseless action 

says: ‘‘The water 

issues at various 

elevations on the 

terraces from many 

vents, in pulsating 

waves, which over- 

flow the basins and 

deposit thin corru- 

gated layers of the 

substance held in 

solution. This de- 

posit is moderately 

hard while wet, but 

becomes quite soft 

and friable as_ it 

dries. The slow but 

ceaseless operations 

of the springs has 

resulted in building 

up terrace after 

terrace of scallop- 

edged, limped pools 

and basins of hot 

water of varied size, 

form and tempera- 

ture. As viewed 

from the station of 

the park superin- 

tendent, the visitor 

sees floating clouds 

of steam and the 

glaring bulk of the 

principal snow- 

white terraces, 200 

ft. above the plateau 

at their base.” Some 

people, indeed, have 

said the first sight 

reminded them of 

the white cliffs at 

Dover. This plateau 

is covered with nu 

merous caverns of 

various depths and 

size, which were 

once the basins of 

ancient springs. 

Groups of pines or 

single trees some- 

how manage to live 

in the crumbling 

calcareous deposit, 

but they have a de- 

cayed and blighted 

appearance. At 

evening, just before 

darkness falls—and “2 =: = 
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One of the Wonders of the Yellowstone Park. 
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ying most of the water to the tiers of bowls’ sides and bottoms of the pools is perfectly visible. This 


is the case with the 
hot springs every- 
where. The crust 
between the springs 
seems rather treach- 
erous, and it is im- 
possible to get about 
without soaking the 
feet with hot water. 
The play of the 
watersas they seethe 
up from the cavern- 
ous throats of the 
pools and undulate 
in miniature waves 
is wonderful. The 
rays of light are re- 
fracted by the agita- 
tion upon the sur- 
face, and are re- 
fracted into all the 
colors of the prism. 
The hot-water vege- 
tation is a curious 
feature of all the 
cooler rills which 
flow from the boil- 
ing springs. There 
are an abundance of 
yellow, green, red, 
white and brown 
conferve, covered 
with sulphur, which 
stream in long 
threads of silken 
texture through the 
gullies.” I perfectly 
agree that in some— 
possibly, in most— 
places the ground is 
treacherous. Unless 
you are exceedingly 
careful, your foot 
would crush through 
a piece of thin crust, 
and be plunged into 
boiling water. Even 
at the outer rims, a 
considerable dis- 
tance from the cen- 
tre of the seething, 
boiling pool, the 
water was so hot 
that it hurt you to 
dip the finger into 
it. When the wind 
blew towards us for 
an instant, the hot 
blast of steam was 
unbearable. A curi- 
osity is to dip a bot- 
tle or piece of metal 
into the pools; after 
lying there for some 
hours it becomes 
coated with a white 
deposit. Cleopatra 
Spring is the most 
beautiful. This is on 
a mound of deposit 
40 ft. high, and ex- 
tends about three- 
quarters of an acre. 
It has a temperature 
of 154° at the edge. 
Each time we gazed 
upon these mam- 
moth hot springs 
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the. wonder of their formation increased. 
geologist gives the following as his impressions: 
‘*The first glimpse of this singular scene, caught 
from a crest of the dividing ridge, recalls the ter- 
mination of a glacier. A mass of snowy white- 
ness protrudes from a lateral pine valley, and 
presents a steep front to the narrow plain at its 
base. The contrast between it and the sombre 
hue of the pines all round heightens the resem- 
blance of its form and aspect to a mass of ice. It 
is all rock, however, deposited by the hot water, 
which, issuing from innumerable openings down 
the valley, has in course of time filled it up with 
white sinter. Columns of steam rising from the 
mass bear witness even at a distance to the 
nature of the locality.” 


STOCK RAISING IN MONTANA. 


In a recent letter in the New York Sun, Gen. J. 
S. Brisbin, of Fort Keogh, Montana, says that the 
losses among the herds of native cattle in that 
Territory during the past winter did not aver- 
aged more than one per cent. Among the herds 
shipped in from the East last summer, the loss 
was naturally much greater, going in some cases 
as high as ten per cent., the heaviest ratio Gen. 
Brisbin has heard of. He says that when he 
came to Montana a few years ago there were not 
5,000 head: of cattle on the Yellowstone; and now 
he thinks there are fully 400,000, worth $30 a 
head. There is room on the Yellowstone and its 
tributaries, he says, fora million. The following 
table of the present condition of the cattle inter- 
ests of Montana is made by an experienced and 
conservative cattle raiser, and is rather under the 
mark: 





Losses in cattle during the winter................. 21,000 


Number on Dec. 1, 1883 (taxed)..................5. 895,000 
IR nici chadnsadens 6s0hecdaskentaekun $29,850, 00 
Natural increase of cattle in 1884............... .. 195,000 
Increase by importation...................... 150,000 


The increase from natural sources is put too 
low by 30,000 head, but the import is about right. 
The sheep interest keeps pace with the cattle de- 
velopments. Ten years ago there was nota sheep 
in the Yellowstone Valley, and there were but 
few in the Territory. Now there are a million 
ahead and upward. The sheep may be set down 
as follows: 


De Territory, Doc. 1, 200B..........cccssecsccces 895,000 
BaePORSS 1 TOBE... 2 ccccccccccscccccccces exiokeaal 500,000 
Total in Territory at the end of this year..... .... 1,395,000 
IIL, cg ccundbcdnecninscdecBaswarwes $4,185,000 
Total value of sheep and cattle in Territory at 
I II cc crukbsesccdcecdscnsseucennns $34,(35, 00 


Cattle companies are now the rage and the 
smaller herds are being bought up by these cor- 
porations. Their stock in no cases pays less than 
24 per cent. annual dividends. Gen. Brisbin 
comments on the eagerness of Englishmen to in- 
vest in this productive species of property and 
says that one-sixth of the Montana herds are now 
in English hands. 


-  -—~—e @ oe - 


STRAW LUMBER. 


From the Fargo (Dak.) Republican. 

The production of paper and straw lumber is 
becoming a great industry in this country, and 
bids fair to solve the problem of what shall be 
done when the timber supply becomes exhausted. 
It has been practically demonstrated that paper 
and straw lumber can be used in the manufacture 
of all articles made from wood. It is much 
cheaper than wood, equally as durable, and fully 
as good an article for fine work. It is suscepti- 





ble of taking the finest polish, as well as any tint, 
shade or color. 

This lumber is made principally of the pulp of 
wheat, rye and oat straw and other vegetable 
fibres, combined with chemical ingredients and 
cements. It is formed of layers about one quarter 
an inch in thickness, and these layers are pressed 
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A | together by powerful machinery and thus- ren- 


dered as hard as the hardest wood, beside much 
more dense. The boards are also rendered water- 
proof in varying degrees; according to the pur- 
pose for which they are to beused. The material 
is as durable as time, and can be sold at a good 
profit at about half the price of ordinary pine 
lumber. In all respects it is the equal of wood, 
and can be sawed or planed, and boards made of 
it are perfectly smooth from end to end on both 
sides, without cracks, knots or blemishes common 
to wood. 

There is no place in the world where this lum- 
ber can be produced so cheaply as here in the 
Northwest, where the raw materials of its com- 
position are as abundant as the blessings of Prov- 
idence. There is straw enough burned and 
wasted in this country, each year, to supply all 
our inhabitants with what lumber they might 
need, if it were properly utilized in the manu- 
facture of lumber, and we see no reason why this 
industry should not be inaugurated at once. 
There is an excellent opening in this direction for 
capital, and we hope to see it improved before 
another year makes up its record of progress. 


eee 


APPLE RAISING. 


From the Ellensburg (Wash. Ter.) Standard. 

As an industry, fruit-growing is one that should 
engage the people throughout Oregon and Wash- 
ington, at least in such portions as it can be suc- 
cessfully grown. It is known that Oregon-raised 
apples are of the highest known flavor, and the 
climate is peculiarly adapted to their growth. 
The tree, as a general thing, is of a very rapid 
growth, but short lived in most localities—which 
is particularly true as to the level oak land and 
the prairie as well. On the high fern lands, 
where fir timber of large growth is found, there 
the apple tree flourishes better and attains a 
greater age. There are portions of this county 
that are well adapted to the growth of the apple, 
and in such places its culture could be made 
profitable. This would turn the attention of the 
people to an industry that cannot be overdone, 
and one that could in a few years be made highly 
remunerative to the skillfull grower. The apple 
is valuable because it will bear transportation to 
a distant market, and it is in great demand every 
year not only in our own country but in European 
markets. The culture too of plums and prunes 
for drying purposes, can be made remunerative 
because there is great demand for them at good 
prices, and the demand for such products will be 
constantly increasing. It must be borne in mind 
that money-making in fruit culture cannot be 
reached in a year or two, but. on the contrary is 
attended with more or less labor and expense for 
the first five or six years ; but when the trees be- 
gin to bear, the quantity multiplies very rapidly, 
and then becomes a sure thing as long as the 
trees last. The growth of fruit trees is less rapid 
east of the mountains than on the west side, and 
per consequence live and thrive fora much longer 
period. Raising any kind of fruit is both pleas- 
ant and profitable in any country where it does 
well; and we presume there is not a family in 
Kittitas valley but has reflected on what an ines- 
timable luxury it would have been could their 
cellars have been stored with choice apples dur- 
ing the protracted winter now just concluded. 








. TUMWATER, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Correspondence Fargo Republican. 

The distance from West Olympia to this place 
is only two miles, so we rode over in a carriage. 
We found it one of the most picturesque of the 
many romantic localities we have seen. <A nar- 
row valley shut in by grand old hills in their 
evergreen mantles, the Desutch River at their 
base, tumbles and roars in a succession of tiny 
cascades and rapids, making a tremendous noise 








and-throwing up an immense amount of spray, 
swirling and dashing, as though ina terrible fury 
with itself and all the rest of the world. A slen- 
der, risky-looking bridge crosses the river just be- 
low the falls, and the view from it well repays 
one for the almost inevitable drenching. This is 
said to be the finest water-power in the Territory, 
but it is only utilized to the extent of one or two 
small grist and saw mills. The owners are very 
anxious to have woolen and other manufactories 
established here, and are ready to offer induce- 
ments to persons with practical knowledge and 
small capital. 

The business part of the town nestles down 
along the river, while most of the dwellings are 
perched, eyrie like, on the sides of the hills. And 
the luxury of green that surrounds it, how our 
famished eyes do revel, in such a wealth of ver- 
dure! Then an old log, a tuft of the velvety moss 
of the most vivid green, looking like a huge 
emerald, here a half-decayed stump covered with 
a tangle of dainty, fern-like fronds, varying from 
the most delicate creamy tints, through all the 
shades of olive; the rocks are clothed with lichens 
white, gray, brown, green and dull red. The 
ground is covered with vines delicate enough for 


the dress of a fairy queen in sheltered nooks, an 
endless variety of feathery ferns seemingly too 
frail for the touch of human hands. 





STOCK RAISING IN DAKOTA. 


- From the Grand Forks (Dak.) Herald. 

Mr. David Kennedy, formerly of Forest River, 
was in the city Monday, and called on the Herald. 
He is engaged in stock raising on the Mouse River 
country and gives much interesting information 
on that subject. He has one hundred head of 
cattle on the range, and during the past two years 
has never lost so much as acalf. He milks thirty 
cows and during the past two years hassold 1,600 
pounds of butter, receiving from twenty-five to 
forty cents a pound. The land yields on an aver- 
age of three tons of hay to the acre and is of a 
very superior quality on which stock thrives 
finely. Mr. Kennedy took up his stock about 
Christmas and turned them out in January, ex- 
cepting young calves and milch cows. ‘The 
cost of raising stock,” said Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘is so 
trifling that I never thought it worth my while to 
count it. The most I have paid out during the 
past two years that I have been in the country, is 
$30 for help in cutting hay. There is an abund- 
ance of fine water and trees in the ravines in 
which the stock find ample shelter from storms. 
I can safely say that the cost of wintering stock 
there is not one-half of what it costs in this sec- 
tion. There are several other droves owned by 
parties from Iowa, of 200 head each, that have 
wintered there and all as fat as they were in the 
fall; any of them would make good beef. As 
many settlers are coming, I intend, on my return, 
to move to Rollette County, where the country is 


equally as good for grazing, but unsuitable for 
— purposes, owing to its unbroken con- 
ition.’ 








PETROLEUM ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 


From the Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise. 

A gentlemen of our acquaintance claims to have 
discovered indications of petroleum in the cliffs 
that form the lower cafion of the Yellowstone. 
In asmall cave or break in the wall he found 
quantities of a peculiar substance that resembled 
crude petroleum, and had exuded from cracks 
or thin crevices in the rocks. The substance had 
evidently made its escape in a thin liquid state, 
but had hardened somewhat by age and exposure 
to the air. It is very reasonable, that where there 
is so much coal and such an abundance of mineral 
substances, coal oil may also exist. Whether it 
will ever be found in considerable quantities, or 
whether it will be, when found, available for 


commercial purposes, is yet a matter for specu- 
lation. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


IN response to a letter of inquiry, the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer says that Seattle is a growing 
town; that in 1830 it contained about 200 inhabi- 
tants; in 1870, 1120; in 1880, 3553; in 1883, 6645, and 
is now supposed to contain upwards of 10,000. 





THERE is quite a rush for lands in Klickitat 
County, Washington Territory, especially the 
wooded part. Klickitat is reported to be an ex- 
exceedingly dry region, but principally in the 
= that intoxicating liquors are Tacbtatachie 
there. 


THE common notion in the East that Dakota is 
a country where it is winter most of the year is 
pointedly contradicted by such paragraphs as 
this, which we find in the Cooperstown Courier: 
‘Griggs County undoubtedly gets to the fore this 
ear in farming operations, seeding preparations 
Souhie been commenced yesterday (March 27th) 
by several settlers east of Cooperstown on the 
Sheyenne Bluffs, who have set their harrows to 
work.’ 





F. Jay HAaYNEs, the famous Northwestern land- 
scape photographer, has secured a lease of ten 
acres of ground for ten years in the National Park, 
at a location somewhere near one of the geyser 
basins,—which we have not learned. He will 
establish a headquarters there for the photography 
of the Park, which has already largely contributed 
to his fame and fortune.—Livingston. (Mont.) 


Enterprise. 


THE season of seeding in the Northwest begun 
about the tenth of April, and a large portion of 
the seed is in the ground. It is estimated that 
the wheat acreage for Minnesota this year will be 
2,800,000 acres, and of Dakota, 1,500,00€ acres, an 
increase of 200.000 acres in the former and 300,000 
in the latter instance. Carefulestimates place the 
amount of wheat in the hands of farmers in 
Minnesota and Dakota at 12,000,000 bushels. 


SPEAKING of the origin of some names in Ore- 
gon, the Oregonian says of Grant’s Pass: ‘‘ When 
Grant was a lieutenant he wascamped there with 
a party of soldiers, and they got to playing euchre 
for $1 on the corner. The game stood three to 
three. Grant picked up his cards and had the 
right bower, ace and king. He concluded to pass, 
thinking he could euchre his opponent, a burly 
miner. The result was that he lost his dollar, 
and the place was called ‘ Grant's Pass.’” 





It appears to be a settled fact that the layers of 
tin ore in the Harney Park district of the Black 
Hills are demonstrated to be practically in- 
exhaustible. If so, block tin, which costs now 
from $350 to $400 per ton, ought to be produced 
at the new Dakota mines for less than $40. 
Keeping in view the fact that we import some- 
thing like $250,000 worth of tin every year, and 
that with the growth of the canning industry 
consumption is constantly increasing, the import- 
ance of the discovery becomes self-evident. 





Tue Okanogan & Shuswap Railway Company 
has applied to the Legislature of British Columbia 
for a charter to build a line of railroad from the 
north end of Okanogan Lake, by way of Spallum- 
sheen Valley to a connection with the Canadian 
Pacific. A grant of 650,000 acres of land, includ- 
ing all minerals thereon, is asked for by the com- 

ny. This is one of a number of lines that will 
Branch off from the Canadian Pacific in various 
directions through British Columbia, and aid in 
developing the rich mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of the Province. 





Mr. SAMUEL WALKER informs the Vancouver 
(Wash. Ter.) Independent that the bottoms and 
mountain slopes of Wahkiakum County, W. T., 
are rapidly filling up with settlers, a hardy set 
from Europe, mostly Swedes and Finns, who 
think it no hardship to carve a farm out of the 
almost unbroken forests. Twenty-four families 
have settled on Gray’s River alone since last Oc- 
tober. The settlement made over a year ago, 
across the mountain from Deep River, is prosper- 
ing, and these hardy foreigners seem to have no 
trouble in getting a living while clearing up their 
farms. 





THE Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation, with 
the exception of two townships, has been restored 
to the public domain, and is now open to settle- 
ment. It contains much good land adapted to 
small farming, and the abundance of timber 
makes it especially worthy of the attention of 
home-seekers in Dakota. The region lies north- 
west of Devil’s Lake. It is best reached by way 
of the Jamestown Northern Railroad, from James- 
town to its present terminus at New Rockford. 
The road will be opened to the west end of the 
lake this year. From its lake terminus at Minne- 
waukan the Turtle Mountain country is distant 
about fifty miles. 


WE have owned Alaska for about fifteen years, 
but not until recently have we known of a river 
running through it nearly 2,000 miles long and 
wider in some places than the Mississippi ever 
dreamed of being. Our possessions remind us of 
the rich man who was ridiculously rich, as Dr. 
Deems says of his people. That one day he came 
across a plump quarter of a million that he had 
forgotten all about, and which resembles the 
loose pennies that some of us find in cast-off pan- 
taloons. There is something almost ludicrous in 
living in a country where there can be a river 
2,000 miles long which we have never happened 
to run across.—Ex, 








Ir people who have been wasting years of their 
lives in pokey, easy-going towns desire to see life, 
bustle, activity, western shove, let them drop 
into Spokane Falls at the present time. Every- 
thing shows signs of progress. The very atmos- 
phere is tinctured with go-aheaditiveness. The 
streets arecrowded with pedestrians and vehicles. 
Every shop seems to be doing a good business, 
and the sturdy artisan is hard at work. Signs of 
new buildings greet one’s eyes at every turning. 
The boom of spring is on the country, and the 
hammer and saw are working a transformation 
in the appearance of the city.—Spokane Falls 
(Wash. Ter.) Review. 





A St. Pau dispatch to the New York Sun says: 
Careful estimates indicate that about 1,889 miles 
of new railroads may be expected to be added 
to the systems that are tributary to St. Paul. 
The Northern Pacific will probably complete its 
Cascade Branch, and also contemplates two 
smaller extensions. The Manitoba announces 
that it will build 300 miles of extension, and 
is also talking of a new road to Yankton, which 
will be backed by this company. The Rock 
Island will also make additions. The New Sault 
Ste. Marie expects to complete 100 miles of its 
road this season, and the Fargo Southern will 
doubtless be in operation to Flandreau before fall. 
Other extensions of old roads are proposed, as are 
several new lines. 


THE Benton (Mont.), River Press, of April 23d, 
says: The cattle men of the Shonkin range sent a 
force of eight or ten men a few days ago to drive 
the cattle out of Arrow Creek country this way, 
where the grass is better, and they have just com- 
pleted the task. Tom Martin who superintended 
the work, reports that a great majority of the 
cattle are in fine condition, and a large number 
of young calves are already to be seen, with every 
prospect of an unusually prolific crop of calves. 


They have ridden all over the country frequented 
by the cattle during the winter ond Sound only 
twenty-five dead animals, which is less than one 
per cent. of the whole. This is scarcely the loss 
expected in summer by casualties, etc., so that 
the loss on the Shonkin range this winter on 
account of the severe weather has hardly been 
anything. 





THE Mandan Pioneer says further in regard to 
tobacc> culture in Dakota: A gentleman of large 
experience in growing tobacco in Pennsylvania, 
and who has devoted considerable time to the 
study of the soil of the West Missouri country, 
says that there is beyond doubt a fine field here 


for the growth of tobacco. Tobacco does not re- 
quire a long season, and matures best under the 
influence of a warm sun and active soil. Both 
these requisites are with the West Missouri slope, 
and there is every reason to believe that our 
country is well adapted to the successful growth 





of this valuable narcotic. Last season a few 
small patches were wn by parties who knew 
nothing about the ulin ion of the weed, which 
yielded such returns as to justify the conclusion 
that by scientific farming tobacco culture may 
become one of Morton County's most profitable 
industries. 





SoME time since a report was in circulation to 
the effect that a pleasure boat was to be placed on 
Flathead Lake, to be run in the interest of tour- 
ists who visit this popular summer resort. We 
have taken some pains to look the matter up, and 
are rewarded by the information that a contract 
has been let to Maine parties for the building of 
a small, powerful Al fitted pleasure steamer, 
having great speed, and sufficient power to pull 
a loaded flat-boat, for carrying freight behind. 
Our informant, who is interested in the boat, 
gives us (as he says quite prematurely, perhaps,) 


an invitation to come up on her trial trip. The 
project has been a hobby for years with the pro- 
prietor of the boat, and we hope he may find not 
only pleasure but profit plenty in his pet schemes 
Both boats will add to the pleasure and busines. 
of that region, and doubtless do much toward the 
settlement of the adjacent country.—Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian. 





THERE is a limit to all things, and the limit to 
the cattle business in the Bad Lands will be 
reached in three years at the farthest. Although 
many good ranges still remain, the most of them 
have been taken. New men are constantly com- 
ing in, old cattle men are re-stocking and soon 
the Bad Lands will have its quota of cattle. 
This fact annihilates the only argument that can 
be brought against the fabulous profits of cattle 
raising. The territory which can be used for the 
raising of cattle is limited. The demand is prac- 
tically unlimited and constantly increasing. It 


is utterly impossible that there shall ever be an 
over-supply. The only question for social econo- 
mists is: If cattle are worth from $40 to $60 a 
head, with fifty millions of people to supply, 
what will they be worth and where will the cattle 
be raised to supply 2 hundred millions persons? 
—Bad Lands (Dak.) Cowboy. 





As part of the unwritten history of the splendid 
new hotel built in Tacoma by the land company, 
it may not be known that Gen. Sprague was the 
father of the enterprise. He first suggested it to 
Mr. Wright and figured to him the advantages 
everybody, including the land company, would 
reap from a fine hotel costing about $30,000. 
This was the summit of the General’s ambition 
in the way of cost. A day or so since Mr. Wright 
wrote a jocular letter to General Sprague calling 
his attention to what he (the General) didn’t know 
about hotels and their cost. That modest $30,000, 
it appears, has grown and expanded until it has 
reached above $200,000 and many ducats must 
yet be expended before the pride of the city will. 
be in operation. For instance, Mr. Wright says 
in his letter that $30,000 in cash has already been 
expended for furniture alone, and yet not near 
enough has been purchased.—Tacoma News. 


THE Wopatox or upper Natchez Valley, in 
Washington Territory, is claimed by its residents 
to possess the most favored climate inthe Yakima 
Basin. Insupport of this claim, they refer tothe 
weather record kept by Mr. Henry Nordick, who 
resides in the immediate vicinity of the Roemer 
Mill, in the upper end of the valley. Mr. Nordick 
is an ex-United States soldier, and has also seen 
service in the armies of Europe, and is well ac- 
quainted with the United States Signal Service 
reports. Being a competent, close observer, his 
record is entitled to credit. During the past 
winter his observations were made each morning 
with a Kendall thermometer. While in some 


parts of this county the mercury dropped down 
during the coldest days in February to 33 de- 
grees below zero, the coldest indicated by Mr. 
Nordick’s thermometer was only 10 degrees be- 
low zero; On the warmest day in February the 
mercury stood at 18 degrees above zero. The 
mercury fell below zero only four times during 
the first eighteen days of the month. 
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A NOTABLE RAILWAY DIRECTOR. 
From the London (England) Christian World, March 13. 

It may seem strange to your readers that I 
should begin a letter of religious news with the 
election of a railway president, but under the 
broad view of the faith given by Canon Freman- 
tle (whose book we have read with great interest 
in this country), the appointment of Mr. Robert 
Harris to the Presidency of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is an indication that righteousness and 
the secular life are coming closertogether. You, 
in England, have suffered by this great railway, 
as we have, and may yet profit by it, as we expect 
to. Its checkered history—involving the ruin of 
two great capitalists---has never been tainted by 
corruption. Mr. Jay Cook and Mr. Villard have 
no stains upon their names, nor has the manage- 
ment ever been charged with any watering of 
stock or undue issue of securities. The severity 
of its integrity has been, in part, the cause of its 
disasters. So great an enterprise could not have 
an unbroken career of success, but its speedy de- 
velopment into a remunerative property now 
seems sure, notwithstanding the recent decline 
in its stocks. This decline is not due to its man- 
agement but to the remotely possible forfeiture 
by Congress of its vast land grants. This danger 
was never real, but it was a sufficient excuse for 
a manipulation of its stocks. There is no proba- 
bility that these lands will be taken away on 
technical grounds, for it is the common senti- 
ment of the country that a railway is the best 
agent for disposing of the public lands and secur- 
ing settlers upon them. It is for the interest of 
the country, not to hold nor even sell these lands, 
but toget them populated ; and noagency can ac- 
complish this so quickly and cheaply as a rail- 
way owning them. If your readers have any 
fears as to the ultimate value of their securities 
in this railway, they may dismiss them. The 
appointment of Mr. Harris takes the Presidency 
out of the financial into the practical world, and 
meanS the speedy development of the road as a 
producing agent. He has never figured in finan- 


cial circles, and comes to his place simply as a | 


practical manager of railways--leading his pro- 
fession in this country. With every requisite 
that native ability, training and experience could 
secure, he hasa moral sense and a practical recog- 
nition of justice and integrity that are recognized 
as elements of fitness for his high position. I 
speak of this because Mr. Harris’s successful 
career as a manager of railways is a vindication 
of practical righteousness in a field where it has 
been rather lacking and not seldom sneered at. 
You have reaped in England the benefit of Mr. Har- 
ris’s ability as Vice-President of the Erie Railway 
for the past five years, and he now passes to the 
Presidency of the N. P. by the simple logic of 
commanding fitness. It is a pledge that this 
great property—to become the greatest in the 
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thy and co-operation between capital and labor, 
that are fast getting to be recognized as trust- 
worthy in the world of business. Mr. Harris is no 
visionary on this subject, but goes forward in a 


tried and proven path. The N. P. may be relied | 


on both as an investment and a moral power in 
the vast empire of which it is the living artery. 


—o po 


RAISING HORSES IN MONTANA. 


Never in the history of Montana did the horse 
interest look so encouraging as now. A larger num- 
ber of well-bred stallions and mares will be brought 
to the Territory this year than any previous sea- 
son, and never did our people manifest such an 
interest in the equine race asnow. So great isthe 
progress that we feel assured that the time is not 
far distant when our oft-repeated assertion that 
Montana roadsters and flyers will eclipse the 
world, is near at hind. This is no idle boast: on 
the contrary, it is based upon a train of facts that 
can scarcely fail to lead to such results. In the 
first place we have a hilly country and the soil 
of our pastural lands is rocky and sandy and 
grows the clear, tough hoof, ivory-like bone; 
powerful muscle ligaments and tendons that are 
an exception with the horses grown upon flat, 
soft rich soil of the States. This coupled with the 
rarity of our atmosphere, so improves the endur- 
ance and action as to warrant our conclusions. 
Even the horse bred in the States improves 
greatly by afew years residence here, and after 
we have grown a few generations of high blood, 


if we have not a race of horses that will be sought 
for, and nerve for service, long endurance and 
superior achievements, and if they do not step 


away from anything grown elsewhere, we miss | 


our guess, and the low lands can walk away with 


our money.— White Sulphur Springs (Mont.) Hus- 


bandman., 


a 


THE AMERICAN ITALY. 


Henry Ward Beecher has been severely taken 
to task by many Eastern journals in comparing 
Washington Territory to Italy. There is a wide 
difference in some things between the two coun- 
tries, but there is also a marked resemblance in 
many features and particularly is this the case in 
western Washington. 


the sublime grandeur of the Olympic range of 


mountains, with the snow-capped peaks, vividly 


recalls the Alps. The climate as a general rule is 


| mild and balmy, the air pure and bracing, and 


world, it is prophesied—will be conducted on | 
those principles of righteousness, and of sympa- | the Eastern States within the past few months. 


the soil marvellously fertile. The people, let us 
trust, are different. No lazaroni are to be found 
in our midst, but the busy hum of industry is to 
be heard on all sides. To the young men in the 


crowded marts of the East there are opportunities | 


for advancement which present themselves here, 


and when embraced lead on to fortune and pro- 


minence. The best criterion of this is the vast 
influx of immigration which has poured in from 


The noble sheet of water | 
known as Puget Sound has been frequently al- | 
luded to as the Mediterranean of America, while | 





| 
Were Horace Greeley alive to-day this practical 
illustration of his sound advice to young men 
would be a source of infinite gratification to him. 
Beecher is doing much to acquaint Eastern 
—— with our territory and its resources, and 
e shall always be regarded as a friend of this 
region.—Seattle Star. 
WHAT TO BRING.—To persons starting fora new 
country it is often a source of perplexity as to 
what they shall take with them. To all such our 
advice would be bring your household goods. 


The freight is but little and new goods cost 
money. Bring your young cattle. The growth 
of ten head of young cattle will almost buy your 
SS during the first year, and it will cost 

ut little to keep them. Bring your cows. A 
good cow is half a living, and cows are high here 
and butterishigh. Bringyourhens. Eggs have 
not been less than fifteen cents a dozen here in a 
year, and 100 hens will go a long way towards 
supporting a family. Finally, sell your horses 
and buy oxen. The first work to be done on your 
farm will be breaking the sod, and for this pur- 
pose oxen are fully as good as horses, while the 
expense of keeping them is not one-tenth as 
much.—Ordway Tribune. 








THE NORTHWEST, a perfect picture of a publi- 
cation, which is published in New York, and 
| devoted to the development of the new North- 
| western States and Territories, is really one of the 


| best gotten up periodicals in America for general 
Northwest news. We notice some on sale at 
John McBoyle’s & Co.’s post-office news depot. 
| The journal is published monthly at a yearly sub- 
scription of $1, or a single copy for ten cents. Let 
any farmer or business man look at one at the 
post-office, and he will subscribe at once.—Lisbon 
(Dak.) Sunday News. 


St. Louis Mining and Land Exchange, 


DEVELOPED MINES. 


Farms, Stock Ranches, and Large Bodies of Land, 


ON COMMISSION. 
Room 56, Gay Building, 


Cor. Third and Pine Sts., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN F. WATKINS, Manager. 


We have alarge acquaintance in St. Louis, New York, and East, West 
and South-West, and will give be st of references on application. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS. 








Dec. ’83—cu. 





B. S. RUSSELL. E. G. RUSSELL. B. D. RUSSELL. 


B. 8. RUSSELL & SONS 


Land, Loan and Financial Agents. 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 org 
per cent., payable in the East. 


| JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA. 
REFERENCES: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
G. M. TROUTMAN, Esq., Central National Bank, phia. 
CHAS. PLATT. -» Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 
’. D. BARNEY & CO., Bankers, Philadelphia. 
HON. ULYSSES MEKCUR, Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 
JAMES 8S. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn. 


i 








25,000 ACRES OF CHOICE AND SELECTED LANDS. 


Avail yourself of a rare opportunity to secure a home in the great Palouse Country, 
the garden spot of Eastern Yashington Territory. 


25,000 acres of selected Jand in Eastern Wash- 
ington Territory, is now offered upon unusually 
favorable terms, located at the headof Hangman 
and Pine Creeks close to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, between Farmington and the city of Spokane 
Falls, the Minneapolis of the Pacific coast. 

These lands were personally selected by me in the | 
spring of 1880, in 160-acre tracts taking the choice of | 
over 250,000 acres. 

car The land is well watered, springs being found 
on almost every quarter section. 

ta Plenty of timber in the immediate vicinity. 
The tract is entirely free from swampy, stony or 
waste land. 

Will not have to be cleared; is ready for the 
breaking plow, and is covered with luxuriant 
growth of bunch grass. 


will 
New 


r 


Address, 


Information will also be furnished at the office of “THE NORTHWEST,” St. Paul, Minn. 


t@ Soil is dark, rich loam, and produces from 30 
to 30 bushels of wheat per acre. 
i As much as 112 bushels of oats. 
2 Seventy-five bushels of barley. 
t@” Three to five tons of timothy hay. | 
grow to perfection all the fruits of Southern 
ork, | 


| 
Produces *lue grass and timothy equal to the most | 
favored pastures of Kentucky. 


| This is undoubtedly the best selected and finest 
} body of land to be found in the United States 

| 

| 


and upwards upon the following terms 








| per cent. 


The climate 
the winter on the range. 


| east of the Rocky Mountains. 


E. H. MORRISON, 


t@- One-third cash and the balance in three equal 
payments on twe, three and four years’ time, at7 


This will give the settler an opportunity to 
his land from the proceeds of his crop, a8 no pa: 
the principal is required the second year. 
is equable, stock living out all 


There are no blizzards, drifting snow storms nor 
| cold winds, so prevalent in the bleak prairie regions 


This tract lies in sight of the Coeur d’ Alene range 
| of >. ee 4 ee eee ee 
i » ts of 160 acres | 2nd the streams contain trout in great abundance. 

32 aoe se Tee * | This country is now well settled and improved. 


Goed schools and churches established. 


«@ For reference I offer the following tlemen 
from various parts of the United States : _ 


Marshall Field, Chicago, 111. 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, New York. 


Hon. Joseph Jorgensen, Register, U. 8. Land Office 
Walla Walla. w. rT 


J. M. Armstrong, Register, U. S. Land Uffice 
Spokane Falls, W. vi 


Hon. Eugene Canfield, Aurora, Ill. 
Levi Ankeny, President First National Bank, 
Walla Walla. 


pay for 
rt of 





Spokane Falls, W. T. 


(Late Register U. S. Land Office, Walla Walla). 
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Prices -of Northern Pacific and ‘Oregon ‘Securities. 


FURNISHED BY DECKER, HOWELL & Co., 58 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 


from March 26th to April 2ist. 


























No. Pac. Com. No. Pac. Pfd. | Oregon & Trans’! | Oo. R. & Nav. Oregon Imp. St’k. O. Imp. Bonds. |No. Pac. 1st Bonds. lo. & T. 1st Bonds. | ast Bonds. 
1884, se ee - ee : 
High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.,,High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales. 
ae —| SeeEEEnS EnURSREEEIGIAL Gammnemneeeees Ganemeenen | ies Pe aa 
Mar. 26th.. | an & eee Oe ee eee Wee Bae g.... 
Mar. 27th..| 224% 21% 800) 48144 47% 7,159) 21% 2114 18,600 88 39 97 .. |1013¢ 101 66,000, 74 74 10,000 10854 10814 13,000 
Mar. 28th..| 224 21% 700) 48% 47% 10,820 21% 2114 21,850/87 87 200) 41 40% 200) 82 = 82_—s«7,000/10144 10114 25,000 74 = 7834 += 80,000)... 
Mar. 29th../ 22% 22 1,100] 4834 481g 6,400 2244 213g 16,600 86 88 200/ 41 4014 420| 8134 813g 5,000|1011¢ 1011g 28,000) 74344 74 —-36, 000... 
Mar. Sist...| 2244 2134 800| 4834 4714 6,000 211g 2034 + 12,750 86 86 210 .|10144 10146 18,000) 7374 73% 6,000)... 
Apr. Ist. 7 2234 2134 1,414) 4844 4754 8,639 2136 2054 18,100 86 86 100} 40 40 50} . ...|101%4 101 48,000, 7474 2,000) 
Apr. wan 22 HG GHO| ATH ATHG 8,342 21 203K 15,400... eases oe “15,00 73 78 16,000 
Apr. Sd...) 22 22 150| 48 7% 2,082| 21 = 2086-8, 200. .|81 80 — 9,000|10134 101 2,000) aOR een 7 
Apr. 4th...| 224 22 400| 4844 4756 2,115] 2144 20 7,4208644 = 85KK 400 .| 8034 8034  2,000/10134 1013¢ 105,000) --|108}4 10816 1,000 
Apr. 5th. | 2 2 800) 4734 47% 1,712] 2044 19% 5,100 8 84144 300 .| 81 81 — 8,000/1013g 10114 wheies — viseleees 
Apr. 7th...| 22 2% — 1,020| 4814 4734 8,418) 2014 19% 5.85085 = 85 100 80 805,000 10154 10154 84,000) .... .|109 109 6,000 
Apr. 8th..| 2%4 2244 1,400] 483g 4814 ane 2034 2014 2,800/85 85 200 102 10154 were 73 «8 eae Wes 108% 2,000 
Apr. 9th.../ 224 2 500] 484 473% 7,128, 5814 556 8,300 8434 8, 8% 40 40 100/80 80 9,000 Be 7.8 101 1-2 36,000 fxs 110814 108%4 1,000 
Apr. 10th..| 2234 2296 1,445) 4794 4734 2,780, 2094 205,050 81 801,758 80 80 8,000) {RIT eioL ied Raviopo| core cree ceeefeees 
Apr. 11th.. oe cese|es e | 
Apr. 12th..| 2244 22% 400) 47% 475% 1,08) 24 19% 230081 7% «1,2 | 35 824 350/80 80 9,000 Ei sa ti. acne - -+-|10834 10834 10,000 
Apr. 14th..| 2134 2144 1,000) 47% 47 6,567| 20 «1814 24,475,78 7 1,041) 27 2% 400175 7% 6,000/1017% 10134 9,00") ae ---|1009 10834 8,000 
Apr. 15th..| 22 2134 900) 475§ 47 = 8,860) 1894 1814 8,800 78 76 —_ ye 82650, 7070 11,000/102 10174 72,000 7373 sig i 
Apr. 16th. | 2236 22 1,875] 4844 4736 8,715 18% 18% 6,550) 25 28 = 288] . .|102%4 101% 149,000) 7% 611g 8,000 |... 
Apr. 17th..| 22% 2244 1,000) 487% 4774 13,415) 1834 1834 1.70 7 76 200! 22% 21 200). {ton tors og ere aay 10834 2,000 
Apr. 18th..| 2256 224% 1,000] 4834 481g 8,500 187% 183g 11,605). . 10244 102 70,000) .... .|10834 10834 2,000 
Apr. 19th..| 2234 2254 1,200) 48% 4814 11,388 19% 183 5,000 76 76 100 24 24 = 111] 6565-8, 000) 10246 10244 111,000) .... .... om 
Apr. 2ist..| 224 2134 2,750) 4814 4614 ae 1834 10% 11.683.767% 76 400 2334 2244 © 200| 6434 0434 —5,000| 10244 10244 ae 2 «72 mm. 
eeeerosececes col cees eeeeles ‘ oe ' 
oegdeeteseedl S006 0264 i #(te6sh eee e606  e0mn] seve 66% ; +%‘*e8fe0 joe +$¢;é «#0 @¢e@ 8 st @6 © + j jj«8é6)406 e666 4. j4 S668 Se60 6956  j# e595 _ 




















NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Monthly Earning Statement. 








TREASURER’S OrFick, 17 BRoapD STREET, | 
New York, April 5, 1884. { 

1882-83. Increase. 
«1701 2449 748 


1883-84. 
coccese $573,708.80 $902,200.00 $328,491.20 
occecce $5,575,445.06 $8,655,377.19 $3,079,932.13 


Miles: Main Line 

and Branches. 
Month of March 
July 1 to Mar. 31 





Weekly Earning Statements. 
New York, April 10, 1884. 


1882-3. 1883-4. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line " ” 
ont Branches 1701 2481 780 
April 1 to April 7. " gi7e 100.00 $317,600.00 $145,500.00 


July 1 to April 7..... 912 545.06 $8,972,977.19 $3,225,432.13 


New York, April 17, 1884. 


1882-3. 1883-4. Increase. 
Miles: Main ee ° 
and Branches 1701 2481 780 
April 8 to April 14.. “gi, 100.00 $167 400.00 


$339,500.00 
July 1 to April 14.. "$5, 919,645.06 $9,312, 477.19 $3, 392, 832.13 
R. L. BetknaP, Treasurer. 





GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
10 Pine Street, New York. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, and New York 
Mining Stock Exchange. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought 
and sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and 
Preferred Dividend Certificates bought and 


| A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. 





sold. 


B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 


BANK OF 


Spokane Halls 


(ORGANIZED IN 1879) 


Oldest Bank North of Snake River. 


RESOURCES, $250,000. 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Collections a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENTS: 





RO ro. dca casecsmns ... Hanover National Bank. 
San Francisco Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Bank. 
Py dpemeidee ss c0caesedmunbaeese First National Bank. 

sgh te SAREE EM re Re Eh o Ladd & Tilton 
Ns 0 h6scngosensasansnamenssuesesanid Baker & Boyer. 


D-4 M 





COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


Insurance, Real Estate, 
AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


(a Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock. 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 





FOOTE & FRENCH, 
SAWIN FEES, 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 
GOLD 6’s FOR SALE.’ 


No. 7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress Sq., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan., m, 


Chien price of Northern Paci, on Dividend Serip, 
— 21, 75 bid. 


Drexel, Morgan & Co., 


WALL STREET, 





CORNER OF BROAD, NEW YORK. 


Drexer & Co., Drexet, Hanes & Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Philadelphia. Paris. 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the worla. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Feb., ’83—cu. 








EDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


SMITH & DAVIS, 


General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 
FIRE, LAKE, CANAL AND OCEAN RISKS AT CURRENT 
RATES. 








Office: 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
April, ’88—cu. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 


Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(JRAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL, MINN. 





L. H. MAXFIELD. C. Szasury. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


H, ?: BUGEG & CO. 





PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 
—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PAUL MINN. 


Incorporated 1880. Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu. 





Francis B, HOWELL. | 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIKL H. Moon. 
The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 

A LLEN, MOON & C0,, | 

Successors to P. F. McQumInLAN & Co., Established 1859. | 

Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 

Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 

and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 206, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD S8T., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


QTRONG, HACKETT & CO., | 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, | 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


| 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 
MONEY TO LOAN. 
E.S. NORTON, 


$22 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 





WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu. 





BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu, 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





May, "83—cu. 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 
Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell;;Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


Cc. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June '83—cu. 


Northwestern Fuel Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


cScSOAL. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
General Office, 154 East Third Street, 











ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
March. '8$—ou. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND——— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO.,, 
371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn, 





ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor, Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 
P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0, 
Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, St. Paun, MINN. 





(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 
(incorporated.) 


GS 


~” 
Oo 
z 
aad 
a 





(MOULDIN 





AUERBACH, PINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


| DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 
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Frank BREUER. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


Wu. RHODES. 


Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. P Minn. 
April, 83—cu. atlas 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements, 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &e. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





May, ’82—cu, 





THE LIGHT-RUNNING 





Sewing Machine. 
THE BEST 


MOST DURABLE. 
Has more Improvements than all others Combined. 
HAS NO EQUAL! 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 


ORANGE, 30 UNION SQUARE, CHICAGO, 
\. NEW YORE. Ils. 
8T. LOUIS, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga. 








Agents for “The Northwest.” 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 
JOHN McBOYLE & CO,, 


NEWSDEALERS. ~ 
MANDAY, DAKOTA. 
CLARKE MILLER, 


NEWSDEALER. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA. 














N. D. MALCOLM, 


NEw sDEALER AWD STATIONER. 
School Books, Blank Books, National Park Views, etc., etc., also 
Circulating Library. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
J. ROBERTS, 
NEWS DEPOT—Newspapers, Magazines, Books, &c. 
. NEW TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
HOLGATE & ROBINSON, 


Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, Stationery, School Books, 
Varieties, Noti &e. 


SEATTLE, WASH. TER 
J. STRATMAN, News Agent, 


RTH PACIFIC NEWS CO... Stathoneey, Books and Newspapers. 
“= Agent for San Francisco Newspapers. 




















THE MOUSE RIVER COUNTRY. 


From the Carrington (Dak.) News. 

Mr. Ezra W. Cartwright isdown from Antelope 
Lake this week, and gives a graphic description 
of that region. He claims that it will prove to 
be the richest section of North Dakota, with its 
vast natural resources of hay-meadows, pasture, 
wheat-land, coal, and timber. He says it only 
needs a railroad to open it up, to show its possi- 
bilities. Most of the white squatters are fron- 
tiersmen from Iowa and Minnesota, who are 
already accumulating considerable herds of cattle 
and ponies, and long before the country is in the 
market they will be rich men. The Wintering 
River is so called from its having been in the 
‘* old” times a favorite locality for the Indians to 
winter their ponies in, It is sheltered by the 
high sand-hills, has plenty of timber, and unlim- 
ited pasture. The cattle are fed, but not stabled, 
in this section, and are all fat. Even where they 
have free access to good buildings, they do not 
seek them, and as often lie out in the timber as 
under a roof. The ponies rustle for themselves, 
and are not fed at all. The pony business is the 
newest craze among the squatters, and extrava- 
gant ideas are entertained with regard to values 
and profits, about seventy-five dollars being now 
an average price, while a year or two agoacouple 
could be bought for that money. Mr. Cartwright 
has spent most of the winter in trapping, with a 
party of three others, and reports a good catch. 
Otter, beaver, mink, badger, and skunk are the 
principal furs, and, of these, large numbers are 
caught. On his first trip, leaving Antelope Lake 
for Lake Sheyenne on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber, they found no game for three days, and lived 
on badger. On the fifth day out they found a 





| man eating his pony, and we think we would 
| 


prefer pony to badger, although we have not 
tried either. About New Year’s, they camped on 
Mouse River in a common canvas tent with the 
thermometer thirty-five below zero. On January 
| twenty-third he had rather a rough experience. 
Got lost among the Dog-Den sand-hills, had to 
tramp most of the night, finally dug a hole in the 
snow, and rolled himself in his blankets and 
buffalo-coat, and so spent the night, with the 
thermometer thirty below zero. Fish are so 
abundant in the Mouse that the settlers catch 
them by tons to feed their hogs with, and swine 
thrive on them. Mr. Cartwright says there is a 
fine outcrop of coal on Antelope Lake, and that 
Carrington can be supplied with all its fuel from 
that point, which is only seventy-five or eighty 
miles distant. He proposes to open up a vein as 
an experiment next summer. 





THE HupsON Bay RouTE.—The Canadian Par- 
liament has at last appropriated $30,000 for the 
expenses of an expedition to investigate the 
route by way of Hudson Bay to Liverpool. The 


plan is to send a steamer to spend at least one 
winter in the bay, and to note accurately to what 
extent its navigation can be relied upon for com- 
mercial purposes. It is stated that wealthy 
firms are ready to put a line of steamers on the 
route, if desired facilities can be afforded, and 
the producers of Manitoba and of adjacent portions 
of our own country are indulging a hope that 
the new route may secure them much cheaper 
rates to Liverpool. The uncertainty and risk of 
such voyages will be found an important element 
in the cost of transportation, however, and no 
survey or official investigation can help the mat- 
ter much in that respect. It is a little curious 
that a wealthy firm in the United States offered 
to send out the steamer and make the exploration 
at its own expense, provided the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would give to the firm ‘‘certain exclu- 
sive mining Loon in regard to the mineral 
districts of Hudson Bay.” The Government de- 
clined the offer, but it would be interesting to 
know what it was about.—New York Tribune. 











Ct, Paul & Pride Goal and lea Gi, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL and PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


Mis HRs 5h tks pcesieens pend General Manager. 


THE DEER LODGE 
Nzew NortToweEstT 


Publishes all the news of the development of Montana, 
and is just the paper for Eastern people to take 
who want to know about 


Stock Raising, Farming and Mining 


and opportunities for settlers 


IN THE GREAT TERRITORY OF MONTANA, 


THE NEW NORTHWEST is a — and handsome 
Weekly. Price $4 a year, $2 for 6 months. 


JAMES H. MILLS, Publisher, 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA. 












OUR NEW 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCH! 


After months of labor and experiment, we have at last brought to perfec- 





tion NEW WAT ItisaWKey Winding Watch with the 
Celebrated Anchor Lever Movement, Expansion Balance, Fully Jeweled. 
















They are made of the best material, andin the very best manner so as to 
insure good time-keeping qualities. The Cases are made of our Celebrated 
— — as Aluminam Seve. —- metal has a sufficient amount of 
old in the composition to give the watch a genuine gold a arance. 
8 ludeed it cannot be toldfroma genuine Gold Wien queens by the best 
iudges. They are finely engraved or engine turned and are massive aud 
strong and very handsome making it) ust the watch for Railroad 
men, Mechanics, and all laboring men who require a good 
strong watch and an accurate timckeeper. For trad- 
ing and speculative purposes, itis superior to any watch ever 
fore offered. They can be sold readily for $15 and $20 each 
and traded so asto double those amounts. Farmers as well 
as Agents can handle these watches to advantage, as they 
can be readily exchanged for stock or goods. e send the 
watch free by registered mail, on receiptof $8.00. Or 
we willsendit C. O. D. on receipt of $ {O00 on account; 
the balance can be paid at theexpress office. Wealso 
have very fine Aluminum Gold Chains at $ 1,00 each. 
Beautiful Medallion Charms 50 cents. e have hun- 
dreds oftestimonials but have room for only a few. 


WorLpD Man’r’G Co. Menlo Park, Cal. Jan 3, 1984. 
Gents :—The $8.00 Aluminum Gold Watch gives perfect 
satisfaction. I enclose $30.00 for 9 more watches balance to 


Wehbe C.0.D, Send atonce. Respectfully Henry Braithwait. 
Sirs:—Some months agol purchased one of your $8.00 New 





WORLD MAN’?r’G Co. Gunnison, Col. Jan. 16, 1884. 
American Lever Watches and I sold it for $25.00. Please send 
me another. Enclosed find cash. Yours, H. J. Green. 


'f W. H. WHITE, Woodburn, Ky., July 23, 1885. Writes:—The two 
ew American Lever Watches purchased from you received all 





N - ——~ — - 
right. Sold at once for $15 each ISEND ALL ORDERS TO 


| World Manf’gCo, 122 Nassau Street, New York 


It is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully corresponds 
with its advertised good qualities as does the New American Lever 
Watch. It has the advantage of being made of that precious metal 
Aluminum Gold; its works are of the best make, and the general style 
of the case rank it with the best Watches made anywhere. We recom-~ 
mend it to our readers as a Watch that will give entire satisfaction. 
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COLONIZING THE MINNESOTA PRAIRIES. 


Correspondence New York Sun. 





The whole experiment with the prairie is now | 


so well tested that persons can look the chances 
fairly in the face, and with reasonable accuracy 
determine whether a particular man can succeed 
in it. To begin with a bright picture, the ex- 
perience of John Barrett, a farmer, who moved 
from Wisconsin to the township of Scott, near 


Morris, in northern Minnesota, might be cited. | 


He moved five years ago, and his worldly goods 
consisted of a farm wagon, $15 in cash, and a 
pair of black Berkshire pigs. 
with an old crony, and sent 50 cents out for 
beer, and his cash was reduced to fourteen dollars 
and a half. He was able to get 160 acres for a 
homestead and as many more for a tree claim, 
and somebody sold to him a yoke of oxen on long 
credit, and now the man owns free and clear 500 
acres, and considers himself worth clear of the 
world $5,000. And this is not an isolated case 
of prosperity on the prairie. A greet many Irish- 
men in Goodhue and Freeborn counties, who 
started without Berkshire pigs, and with no more 
money than the farmer of Scott township, are 
very well off, owning land in some cases to the 
number of a thousand acres. One of the most 
promising farmers in Avoca was driven by poor 
health from a clerkship in Scribner’s book store 
in New York. The farmer of Scott township had 
the necessary experience with the Western cli- 
mate and soil; that is, he had lived for years in 
Wisconsin, and so was inured to the hardships of 
the prairie or of the timber land. The bookseller 
had an uncommon amount of ‘sand;’ indeed, it 
was a case of life or death with him, and so stuck 
and conquered. 

‘¢ But the prairie generally yields better results 
to the Scandinavian than it does to the Irishman; 
the climate of Minnesota is nearer in degrees of 
cold to that of Norway and Sweden, while Patrick 
and Bridget find it very unlike that of the little 
island tempered by the Gulf Stream, and the re- 
sult is that it isa dangerous experiment for the 
Irishman fresh landed, or one accustomed to city 
ways, to try the Northwest. The safest way to 
conquer the West is by the gradual approach of 
a residence in Michigan or Wisconsin. And the 
railroad companies, owners of the land, would 
rather have one settler so inured than ten green- 
horns. With the former there is every prospect 
of success. The people of the Low Countries are 
succeeding admirably in their wooden shoes in 
Minnesota. The Rev: Father Cornelis, pastor of 
Mendota, the oldest settlement in Minnesota, 
goes to his native Belgium every few years, and 
he has been the means of bringing out many sub- 
stantial farmers. 

‘*Those who have watched the experiment of 
colonization look on with concern, because when 
a family is planted at the West it is difficult to 
get back to the old home at the East. And the 
opinion expressed by a farmer at Albert Lea is 
worth considering. He said, with the force of 
epigram, that succeeding at the West was nota 
matter of money so much as of man; that is, that 
the mere fact of having a bit of money to start 
with is not enough. Machinery is very expen- 
sive. It was estimated that to till a farm of 200 
acres required an outlay of $500. Nothing can be 
done with manual labor any more; when one 
man’s wheat is ready to cut every man’s is, and 
so it is every man for himself. There is no spare 
labor in the country because outside of the cities 
there are so many months of enforced idleness. 
The failure of ‘the Connemaras,’ as a colony of 
poor, thriftless, indolent newcomers from the 


west coast of Ireland were called, will be remem- 
bered. They were of a class entirely unfit to 
grapple with the soil anywhere; yet on a recent 
visit of the Rev. Father Nugent to St. Paul he 
found the Connemaras absorbed; they had quit 
the prairie and were making a good living in one 
way or another in the cities of Minnesota. 
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MADE BY 


WM. M. REGAN & CO., 


Cracker Bakers, 


21 & 23 South Second &St., 
Jan. "84, cu. 


| 45x For 








SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 


Are Northwestern Agents for F. H EYWOO D, 
ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, | Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PAPER BOXES, 


316 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





— 





The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son’s 
Automatic Engines, aerating, Disew Burners, E. C. Atkins 
& Co.’s Saws, Eagle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


122 & 124 Washington Ave., 
. MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineers’ supplies. | 
Jan. '84—cu. Nov. ’88, cu. 


u 


Cuas. A. Pitissury & Co., 


Merchant MiKillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 


Daily Capacity 7,500 Bbls. 
B THE CALIGRAPH. 


= TYPE WRITER. 


No learning required. Can be operated at sight by anyone’ 
It is light, strong and durable, and does not get out of order. 
No oiling, inking or winding up required. a 

It is indispensable to clergymen, lawyers, ee. 
authors, copyists and architects, and is invaluable to the 
merchant with a large correspondence. From one to 
twenty copies can be produced at one writin 
copies can be taken from the work. In use in a 
railroad offices. Address 


BARRON & FRACKER, Cen’! Agts., 


27 Union Square, New York City, 
12, 14 & 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PILLSBURY B. } 
EXCELSIOR. j 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


BRANDS: ; 


ESTABLISHED BY GOVERNOR PILLSBURY, 1855. | 


JANEY, SEMPLE & CO, | 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWARE, IRON, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 


Mrnneapouis, Min. 


Our stock is unequaled in extent and variety in the North- 
west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or 
Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- 
quiries solicited. 

April, ‘83—cu. 





and press 
important 





W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


J; E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL|PALISADE MILL, 


ONOKO, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 


CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY i500 BARRELS. 
BRANDS : BRAwDs: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, Royal Rose, 
LINCOLN. PALISADE. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


Sum RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, Mill and Ward on Line WN. P. RR. RR. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 





Jan. *84, cu. 














Sept., 83—cu. 
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THE 


“Duluth Advertisements, 
Adams & Westlake Mfg. C0. Vertisements. 
THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE | C.H. GRAVES & CO., 
ORE, TO. | SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small PL A S TER P ARIS, &e. 


Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 











ALSO Car Load lots shipped everywhere at lowest freight rates. 





June, '838—cu. 
Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, | ~~ . Lei ee 
Locomotive Headlights, Switeh, Signal, Station | 2.5 Tame Petite, Ui Pra ere 


Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 


a THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 

















CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 45 Summer Street. Manufacturers of 
C.—t . 
Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 
The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 8. H. & E. Y. MOORE, | Founpry, CaR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 
Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND Bripce| HEAVY BARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, | Brass Founders, Machinists, and 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, actin Ghenteatamns thm 
HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET Honma” MAMIT Doom wasramme, so | juye-ov, 
POINT COACH SCREWS. Railroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Wrice List sent on Application. Moore’s Differential Pulley Blocks, &c. 














ieienitieeais CLEVELAND, oO. 163 & 165 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. omits os 
THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OH. OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. ONTOW BRASS MFG. Cl, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its cade use upon a majority of the leading railroads has CAF TRIMMING Ss, 
demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. an mer 1 1 
References furnished on application. GALENA OIL Ww ORES (Limite d), Harkey Reclining an Rerelring Chairs, 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 
‘ ~ _ | Revortvine Cuarrs ror Partor Cars, 


C.—4. 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 





AND THE CELEBRATED 


Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 
BAILWAY BPASTENIN GS, The most popular and best Heater extant. 


STREET THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 













Office, Works, 
218 South Fourth St., Johnstown, 97 to 109 Ohio St., 103 Ohio Street, 
Dink Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania. 


J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


D.—4. 








tu ‘WOOLWICH’ gy exp iit i Ee te 
Metal, Perfect Double Barrel ZA M : S167" $30 GUN! NEW SECTION AL M APS 


Part Hand 
Every —or— 


~~ DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


ranted. 
Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
= ° of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DaKoTA, 86x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 






LIGHEST, MOST RELIABLE SHOT GUN EVER 





MADE, 







: one inch. 
to get the best hand reliable Shoot! Si i i 
NOW OR NEVER iS YOUR CHANCE to get the best hi ndmade, reli es hooting Gun a over manu- Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 
— oi are made to obtain the greatest strength with other needed ualities inGum Metal. After innumerable to one inch. 
cow. ey at length hit upon the kind of metal u upon this Gun, hence it is named the PRICES 
OOLWICH’? in honor ot the ¢* Woolwich Infant” the most powerful Rifled Cannon in existence ‘ 
































fousdin any anemia anywhere, Teisthe Grandest Trivinphtof imcelliganee ara Beane °2 58 Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
Femsseed cctetestas eng reees rm eae res Knguavamiacdiniod sn ke 
Jelena eae Dts iehar at Rese ell REA SO Made, Ait oo gline atone py tiehae <5 be sem ae I am 
siedd tba parmcpenty ooragedin tesasctine Westen ere eae rear ase piece We stb nod ‘Torsiioey io the Usiend Site sal 
frnlabedatcay pric," Sonuiang tate of etter nd tareman coed ero tbe.botahesing avery Stamey ete Wont. Ata 
2gP8: ove natrtmiety pate ceotisgegtant crt ates, tetoonascnough gen “RAND, McNALLY & 
rendlydeiatthat wherever known, "Now ia the theme ta tucurcof serine tis antes aioe erg ik RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
failamountoteash with ordes wean aten Sportsman's Bolt, of fas water grout one Sending’ $4 8:06 at once, Map Publishers, 

G0 cts. a Doren, $4 8 100. Paper 148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 
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Patent brass shells, which prevents charge and wads from falling out, furnished at 


Shells, 7.5 cts. 2100. 83. will buy aset ire World Manf’ gZ 00,122 Nassau Str New York 
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THE 
GTORGE PLACE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
—— RAILWAY— 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Cotp Rotiep SHaArtine. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys. Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SIVGINESS, Etc. 
124 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 
B.—4. 


MINNEWAUKEN, 


BENSON COUNTY, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 





Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 
gravelly beach making delightful drives for tourist and 

ealth seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railroad located on 
Devil’s Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the 7 
west and northwest of Devil’s Lake must pass through this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
rapidly-settling country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

an ranches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 

ent and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
focrative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE: 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
For information, p!ats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 
Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N. P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 
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THE 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 
RAILWAY MATERIAL, | 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 
Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. | 
New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


NORTHWEST, MAY, 1884. 
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BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS, 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Block 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and all othe: 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Estab ent made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post OrFick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 









MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 


MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW 


YORK. 





Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 
BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 
RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 


BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS | 
| 
Send for Price List. | 
| 





Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, | 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
June '83—cu. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


New York Agent for 


BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. CoO. 
AMES MANUF..CO., Lathes, &c., 
PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


Lathes and Planers. 
E. P. BULLARD, 
14 Dey St., New York. 














CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


| 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal | 
IRON WIRE ROPE | 

| 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ll AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUY REAL ESTATE 


IN THE 


CITY OF WALLA-WALLA, 
THE AGRICULTURAL CENTRE OF WASH- 
INGTON TERRITORY. 

Well located lots, 60x 120 ft., 
for sale at $250 to $500. 

Address, 
H. H. DEARBORN, 
LOWELL, Mass. 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 
Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ta~In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of * Hopkins ” 
at was rendered January 3d, 1883. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


fp nt and Heh Working: Machine Tal, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, etc., 


TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAPTING, Ete. 


Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 


Tze 1876 Locomotive INJEcToR, 
ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 


BRANCH OFFICE : 


79 Liberty Street, New York. 


Health and Happiness. 
Fe, DO AS OTHERS 
«« HAVE DONE. 

Are, your Ridneyg disordered? 


were, after I had been given by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 








Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


ou Bright’s Disease? | 

“Kidney Wort cured me when iny water was just | 

like chalk and then like blood.” | 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. § 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after 1 prayed to die.” } 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. | 
| 

| 
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our Back lame and aching? 
dney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 


STE mf! | PITTSBURGH CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 


Have you Kidney 


“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys MANUFACTURERS OF 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. EXTRA 


e you Constipated? 
midaT So¥ causes easy ieee and cured TE M Pp E R E D 


FOR 
afte f oth edici 
mo after 16 Years Welson Fairchild, St. Aibans, Vt. pile RAILROAD 
Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort e4 done better than any other ELLIPTIC a CARS 
pemeny 5 Rave res Se OF Gick, tenth More, Ve 
‘ ‘ Cast-Steel , —_ 
other remedy I have ever taken.” SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 
Are you tormented with Piles? Casvas Wanes, A. FRENCH & CO., AARON FRENCH 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
.C. Kili ded it to me.” Office and Work ™4 
piles, Dr. W. G Kling recommended lla oat 8, Corner. of Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURG H, PA. H 
— i BOSTON CHICAGO Ts 
Are you Rheumatism racked ? 115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 82, Mason Building, 248 Clark Street, ee 
“ » > 2. r was ven KENT 4 
dio by payeiclans: and t had suffered t y care,” avi eae ~_ a Sad. W. ema Age, ay" 


Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you sufferin 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 


E veareus;eyaen, ceo] | WASSON MANTEATTRNG COMPANY, | Portland Lovomaine Work, 


d gain Health, Tak 
2_and gain Health, Take SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


KIDNEY-WORTE Railway Cars, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
THE BLOOD CLEANSER. Car Wheels &c. incite 














"What Worrled Him. NEW YORK OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE, 
mm. = = — of rer mh hotels was told 18 BROADWAY 
st nig y the proprieter, to ‘‘ be sure to put : 
out the light and lock the door.” “There is 18 BROADWAY. 


no ange a any | robbing me,” replied the 
guest, ‘‘as I have nothi worth taking, and if a 

robber should come I will stand a 7 em of hold- JAMES T. P ATTEN, 
ing ro up, and aes his ee . me ain’t 
you I’m worrying about,” replied the hotel man RAIL W. 

‘* but I’m afraid the sheets and blankets might be AY & UIPMENT, 
stolen.”—Bozeman Chronicle. REPRESENTING THE 





‘‘AuNT Jane,” said an exasperated wife, ‘I Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Rail : 
wish it was customary fora women to trade hus- . it ‘ > Resi way Cara, Se. Portland Company of Rertland, 





hands, anit is for mente change horses.” ‘‘ Why, Maine, Locomotives. 
my dear ?” ‘ ause, if it was, I'd cheat som 
woman dreadfully before sundown.” P is BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RAT LUOWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH ‘TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wirnovt CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 








Solid Through Trains Between 


ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union PaciFic, 
and Atcuison, Topeka & Sante Fe Raliways. 





G2" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER ! | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
Seteate Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
n 
PALACE DINING CARS. 





Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CITY 


OF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 





The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 


first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 


Aug. 'S—O 


NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN THE UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 


—— THAN THE——— 


CHICAGO, ROCK Ltd & PACIFIC. 


Redwood 6 / 
Falls weer: aay (- f aN |= if: ij; EACH WAY, DAILY, 
heuer NI y Xs i224 Between CHICAGO and be 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, 


LEAVENWORTH and 
KANSAS CITY. 


{ Its train —_— consists 
oe) 
Magnificent Reclining 
Chair Cars, 
Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing and Buffet Cars, 
M World- famous Dining 
Cars, and 

3 Most Elegant and 
Roomy Day Cars. 


Saunas anual through. Tickets sold to destination. 4g 
E. ST. JOHN, Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agent. 








— Rates of tare ab aan as tow as " lowest. 
R. R. CABLE, President and Gen’l Manager. —CHICACO.— 


THE “*MONITOR.” 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 





FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvements. 





EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Erc. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 





NATHAN & DREYFUS, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
cC.—4. 








| 
| 


DLLWORTE, PORTER & Oh, Lin, GALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, l1l1., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILROAD 
wo PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 
BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


| 
| 
! 
a | August, ’83--cu. 


Heavy Steel Castings, 





nwt A FRENCH & CO. pitsargs bo 


meine ELLiPTic SPRINGS 


FROM BEST CRUCIBLE STEEL. 


SoLE Proprietors OF A. FRENCH’S PATENTS FOR HOT COMPRESSED BANOS. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: 
62 MASON BuiLoina, | 115 BROADWAY, Room 88. 246 CLARK STREET 209 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
JOHN KENT, Aar. H. A. LITTLE, Aar. JOS. M. ROGAN, Acr. M. M. BUCK & CO. Acts. 


FRENCH SPIRAL SPRINCCO.,Limiteo 


TITSBURGH, PA. 


RAILWAY “SPIRAL SPRINGS, 


Spiral Springs of all Description for Valves, Machinery, &c. 








NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: | ST.Lours, 
oad 88, | 52 Mason Bldg. 246 Clark St. N. 3d St, 
aades yess wt | Ft aac® | joe Me BOGAN, ag. | M. MC BUCK 8 00. Agta 





